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OUTDOOR LIFE 


LOST ON THE ST. ELIAS RANGE. 


(Fifth Paper.) 


DR. J. W 


Sitka, Alaska, July 26, 1:30 A. M.—We 
walk aboard the Alki, at this hour when 
ghosts walk upon the earth; at this favorite 
hour when many pass from life unto death; 
at this hour when our less favored friends at 
home lie sweltering in their beds. Here the 
latter is different, the twilight hardly having 
disappeared when the sun in all its bright- 
ness and glory rises above the snow-clad 
mountains in the frozen North. Even the 
tops of the near-by hills are covered with a 
hoary frost that sparkles and glitters like the 
trappings of the circus rider as he turns and 
maneuvers in the grand entry. 

As we pass out through the Sitkian 
archipelago into open sea we realize that our 
party is at last complete, Mr. Reed having 
joined us here. We rapidly, without stop or 
hindrance, make our way to Yakutat where 
previous arrangements have been made for 
our hasty departure; in fact sleds were filled 
and horses already packed. Mr. Reed being 
familiar with longitude and latitude, min- 
utes and seconds of the location of Yakutat, 
and possessing the finest set of astronomical 
instruments obtainable, and also with the 
acquaintance of the nearby surroundings 
possessed by Sandy Garrotson, we had no 
fear of being lost. All eager and light of 
heart and foot we marched around the head 
of the bay, and struck the great glacier on 
the northwest. As we journeyed northward 
it was wonderful how rapidly it grew colder. 
The ice became bare in many places and as 
we advanced the bare places grew rapidly 
larger and the great jagged rocks were 
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higher and more numerous, and as we ad 
vanced farther yet we could not dispel the 
fact that we were steadily traveling toward 
the center of a great glacier, ninety miles in 
diameter. In many places the ice was a 
thousand feet in thickness, and in all this 
radius not a single human being lives, and 
not often are any wild animals seen except 
the blue or glacier bear. Here when the 
sun gets low in the north a frost covers the 
earth like a skift of snow. 

Our rapid pace has enabled us to cover 
many miles, but there are no sign boards 
to mark the distance, no roads, no trails, 
nothing but snow, ice and the thick scrubby 
pines springing from crevices in the rocks 
standing like sentinels to warn the traveler 
against entering this frozen hades, where 
death by starvation and freezing await you 
at every step. If by any chance you should 
be separated from your companions and fall 
on this slippery ice covered by silt and 
leaves less than an inch in thickness, and 
perhaps break a limb, there would be none 
to hear your cry, and you would be spared 
the lingering death by starvation to die a 
quicker one by freezing. There would be no 
wild beasts to devour your frozen flesh and 
scatter your bones broadcast; your remains 
would never decompose, and you would sleep 
the long sleep of death for a thousand years 
after generations unto generations of your 
name had come and gone, and you forever 
forgotten. 

Through our excitement we had gone far 


into another day before we concluded to lie 
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\s we appeared in a suit of bearskir 


down for a needed rest. After much trouble 
we succeeded in getting a fire, but even be- 
fore our coffee had boiled, we, having be- 
come quiet, got so cold that we hastily 
slipped into our bear skin suits. The ice 
was very cold and hard and there was not 
a single feather in my pillow. I would have 
tried to be contented with a straw or husk. 
Many people find it difficult to sleep in 
strange beds, and our party being of this 
kind none of us slept. After a few hours’ 
rest a motion was made, put and carried that 
we should have breakfast When I at 
tempted to stand I found that one of my 
legs would not work until after much rolling 
and rubbing Eating half of our breakfast 


raw we started in a snow squall, which was 





good and hard, and it remained cloudy for 


several hours. Suddenly the sun made its 
appearance, but in the wrong place, and Mr 
Reed seemed to be as much surprised as any 
one He consulted his chronometer and 
struck for his instrument case, to take the 
sun and right ourselves. He examined all 
of the packs, horses and dogs and then 
turned toward me with a blank stare over 
spreading his face, and said: “For the love 
of God.” I asked the cause of his excite 
ment, and he answered with a sort of huski- 
ness in his voice, “The instruments are 
gone.” <A look of fear and astonishment 
could be seen on every face. After a hasty 
council the horses were unpacked, the dogs 
and nearly all of the provisions were left 
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vith Sandy Garrotson and myself, while Mr 
Reed, Mr. McKinzie, Mr. Combine and the 
artist mounted the horses and started to re 
trace their steps. Mr. Reed leaned over me 
and said he feared that the case had been 
left where we last camped. 

They were scarcely out of sight when my 
spirits began to sink. Sandy started to hunt 
fuel in a copse near by but he had hardly 
disappeared when I began to yell to him. | 
was afraid to go with him lest we both lose 
the provision pile. In a short time we had 
a good fire crackling and roaring and as the 
aroma of coffee began to scent the air I 
discovered that I was very hungry. I had 
carried near the fire two rocks to be used 
as seats. Sandy was dishing up the meal. | 
had my tin cup of coffee and bacon on my 
plate, but before I took a bite Sandy said: 
“Do you know what I think about this mat- 
ter?” “No, tell me Sandy, do.” “Them in- 
struments,” said he “are right back where 
we camped, and don’t you remember it was 
snowin’ like blazes when we started and 
don’t you know it kept right on snowin’ for 
ten hours at least? If that box was layin’ 
right where he left it he would ride over it 
for it would be covered with snow. The 
snow will cover our tracks and they will 
never get within ten miles of that box.” I 
said, “Sandy what will they do?” “Do! 
They'll wander ‘round and ‘round ‘til they 
starve or freeze.” “Sandy,” I said, “If that 
should happen, what would we do?” “Well, 
after we eat up this grub, we'll probably fol 
low suit.” My cup dropped from my hand, 
I fell forward with my knees in my plate and 
my head in Sandy’s lap. I threw my arms 
around his body and pleadingly looked up 
into his face and said: “My God, Sandy, 
don't say that.” My stomach was empty, 
but my heart was full. 

Hours passed and each increased my 
fear. No tidings from our friends. I pic 
tured them lying cold in death, their families 
patiently awaiting their return and then 
the horrible hour of despair. Then Sandy 
and I should go. I watched his every motion 
as a hawk watches its prey. He offered me 
no consolation. His stolid calm vexed me. 
My whole life, good and bad, passed before 
me in panoramic view. I wept the bitter 
tears of fear and anguish. I could see my 
motherless child now made an orphan, and 
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I tried to pray, but could think of nothing 
but earth covered with this perpetual snow 
and ice. It was, oh! so cold that it seemed 
to freeze not alone the blood but the very 
marrow in our bones. Two days had now 
passed. Our friends had not returned. To 
me all hope had vanished. Sandy became 
melancholy. I saw him with arms folded 
across his breast looking intently into the 
sky. Thinking he was in a serious mood 
concerning his future, I asked why he gazed 
into the heavens. He replied that he had 
inherited eight thousand acres of blue sky 
near here and was looking for the corners 
when I shouted hysterically, ‘Fool, can’t 
you be serious at such a time as this?” He 
took a seat beside me and asked, “What 
great crime have you ever committed that 
you are afraid of the future?” I thought 
rapidly over my past and said, “I have never 
committed a crime in my life, but I have 
been guilty of so many misdemeanors when 
a boy, that I am sure they would approxi 
mate one terrible crime.” When he pressed 
me to relate some of the worst of my of 
fenses, I said: 

“In my native village, Middle Brook, 
Augusta County, Old Virginia, one Sunday 
morning when a quarterly meeting was to 
take place at the M. E. church, my Sunday 
school class was permitted to remain for 
what was then called a ‘love feast’—a kind 
of a sandwich meeting between Sunday 
school and the regular quarterly meeting 
services. At‘this meeting the members all 
gave their religious experiences, by telling 
how mean they had been before their con 
version and how good and happy they were 
after. One old lady, with a high-keyed 
voice, in relating her past became very ner 
vous and shed a great many wet tears I 
being of a sympathetic turn of mind also 
proceeded to weep, and my tears were shed 
copiously, which attracted much attention. 
for I was considered tough, even at that 
tender age. My apparent penitence was con 
strued to mean something of a serious na 
ture, for I heard one old sister remark, ‘He’s 
under conviction,’ and I was asked to give 
my hand to the church, which I did and was 
put on six months’ probation. Just then | 
heard another sister say, ‘Yes, he’s mor‘ 
like to be under suspicion than conviction 
and they’ll take him for six months, and 
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BET oy 


haf'ter let him out in three weeks This re- 
mark was made by Betsy Plunkett and was 
the greatest jar my religion ever got, and I 
never ceased to hate her for it When I! 
would hear the preacher say, ‘Love thine 
enemy,’ and ‘Turn the other cheek,’ etc., I 
would try to believe that God had no refer- 
ence to Betsy’s case. I did not care much if 
God did know I hated her, for nearly every 
one in the village disliked her. My mother 
tried to like everybody but Betsy. 

“Betsy was not only repulsive in manners 
but also in looks Her face formed a tri- 
angle; her forehead retreated rapidly from 
the tip of her remarkably long nose. Her 
upper lip seemed to start out more than half 
way on the under side of her nose and the 
extreme length of her teeth seemed to vie 
with her nose in getting forward in the 
world. In attempting to cover her teeth 
with her upper lip she would pull down the 
end of her nose, which would drive the blood 
from it, when it would become suddenly 
white. As she talked rapidly the color 
would come and go, which would remind 
one of a lightning bug on a damp night in 
June. Betsy’s lower jaw quit growing when 
she was four years of age, and if any one 
ever saw her lower teeth it was only the 
ends of them. Her chin was so short she had 


to stand on a chair when washing her face to 
prevent the water from running down her 
neck Mrs. Plunkett’s utterances came in 
what they call a nasal twang, possibly for 
the reason that there was so much nasal to 
twang. Her speech was so snappy and 
crabbed she was dubbed ‘Old Nab,’ and I 
know who dubbed her, but am not going to 
teil. There was reciprocity in our affections, 
and she disliked my mother because she 
could not love me, and the only time they 
spoke was at communion, and even then the 
greetings were not fervid. One time at 
communion my mother changed her position 
in relation to Mrs. Plunket. When we 
reached home I asked the reason and my 
mother answered that she would not drink 
red wine out of a glass that Betsy Plunket 
had stuck her bill into. 

“Betsy took great delight in comparing 
my vices with her son Tobias’ virtues 
Tobias was a boy of my age and his mother 
thought he was much smarter than I. I had 
a larger mouth than Tobe, but Tobe had 
larger ears than mine, and he _ got the 
chicken pox and a pair of red-top boots the 
same day I got a licking, and they gloated 
over that. Tobe was the happy possessor of 
some rare, natural accomplishments that 
made him the envy of all the youngsters of 
the town His two upper front teeth set 
slightly apart, and by some kind of manipu- 
lation with his tongue he could squirt a fine 
stream of saliva the full length of a chestnut 
fence rail. The precision with which he 
could direct the stream was a marvel. One 
day while sitting on the bank of the swim 
ming hole (all of us naked), he slightly 
raised his head, hunched me in the side with 
his elbow and said: ‘Now watch me,’ when 
he took a shot at his little dog that sat ten 
feet away, and the spit hit him square in 
the right eye. 

“At about the time the greatest antipathy 
existed between Betsy’s family and ours, an 
artist of great renown came to the village 
on a visit. Some thought his greatness con 
sisted in his being related to the F. F. V.’s 
He insisted that his father was a second 
cousin to Baley Peyton of Albemarle county. 
Others claimed that he could paint pictures 
of people that almost anyone could tell who 
they were meant for. His hair was very 


long and coarse, his skin was very sallow, 
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and his mustache was very fine and measley, 
and when his mouth was not engaged in 
holding a very strong smelling cob pipe, he 
was perpetually trying to pull his little mus 
tache into his mouth by the aid of his lower 
lip. As a boy I was at a loss to know 
whether the mustache was sweet and he 
wanted to taste it, or it smelled of the pipe 
and he wanted to get it away from his nose 
He wore a velvet coat all the time when 
walking around. When graduating at the 
Art School they gave him a nom de plume 
with his diploma, without extra cost to his 
parents. The name given him by the school 
was ‘Calmi de Roar,’ suggested by the um- 
pire of a baseball game. The name he in- 
herited was Jim Parker. Mr. De Roar re- 
marked when seeing Betsy Plunket for the 
first time that she had more character in her 
face than any living person he had ever met, 
and offered to paint her portrait for $11, and 
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put it into an oval frame—and this cffer wa 
only half price, he said. 

“This remark of the celebrated artist 
regard to Betsy’s character being carri¢ 
around in her face was a stunner to the \ 
lagers. There was people in the town who 
stated that God had robbed Betsy’s soul of 
character in order to put it in her fac: My 
father used to tell us that ‘a good characte! 
was better than a mint of gold,’ but I thought 
if character in the face made one look like 
Betsy I would prefer the mint of gold, even 
if I did have to differ with Pap. 

“In my church life I had been taught that 
to enter the kingdom of heaven I am com 
pelled to make peace with all who have pre 
ceded me. I don’t even know that Betsy is 
dead (if not she is very old), and there is no 
telling, if she be dead, that she has passed 
the pearly gates. It is a strictly selfish mo 
tive with me to get into the right place, and 
if Betsy is there I will keep away from her 
If she is in some other place, wearing a pair 
Although 
I loved her as a dear Christian sister, | 


of asbestos wings, I will not cry. 


hated her as a woman 

“We are satisfied that when we get to 
Heaven we will have to play a harp all day, 
and sing praises to people that we hated on 
earth.” 

After detailing this horrible, sinful ex 
perience of my youth, the villain actually 
laughed in my face in this hour of my great 
est fear and horror. His coarse, diabolical 
laugh seemed to mock our yawning graves 
He looked at me with a grin the Prince of 
Evil would not have disdained, and said: “lI 
thought it would be worss He grasped my 
hand and almost lifted me from my seat, sug 
gesting that we climb to the top of the 
nearest mountain and take a survey, but be 
fore we reached the top I sank down ex 
hausted while he continued to climb On 
his arrival at the summit I saw him draw 
his six shooter. I saw him strike a “Monte 
Cristo” attitude; I heard him fire; I heard 
him exclaim, “The world is mine!” Then ) 
falteringly said: “Sandy, give me the piece 
with Arkansaw on it, and you may kee} 
the rest.’”’ We both looked to the East, and 
there (a most gracious sight), our quartet 
galloped into view and “Richard was himselt 


again.” 
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AN AGGRAVATING ANTELOPE. 


L. R. FREEMAN 


Out of a fair quantity of big game thata 
propitious fate has been kind enough to 
thrust athwart the courses of my rather er- 
ratic bullets, no kil ever gave me a tithe the 
satisfaction in the realization of my accom- 
plishment as that of my first and only ante 
lope. And I must regretfully add that none, 
also ever caused me a tithe the annoyance 
in the contemplation, both before and after 
killing. Still I have my youthful enthu- 
siasm to plead in extenuation of what will 
generally be termed an offence against the 
unwritten laws of sport and, besides, there 
were circumstances connected with the af- 
fair that were aggravating beyond the com- 
mon. I once saw a Stick Indian in the 
Northwest Territory empty the chambers of 
his Colt’s forty-four at a blue grouse, not 
ten feet off without ruffling a feather, and 
then finally wing the proud blue “hooter” 
by throwing the gun at him. Now no one 
will claim it is sportsmanlike to kill grouse 
by throwing revolvers at them; still, few 
will blame the Indian under the circum- 
stances. 

So it was with my antelope. He exasper- 
ated me, not with the sudden, ephemeral 
anger of the moment, but with a steady, 
cumulative annoyance that turned to hatred 
and grew from day to day, till day for him 
was no more. I have never much enjoyed 
the telling of the story, but it has been told 
so often on me that I may as well set it 
down in black and white and have done 
with it. 

Of the few antelcpe that are still run- 
ning wild in the Southwest, perhaps the most 
are numbered in the thinning bands that 
graze their way back and forth between the 
border of Arizona and Sonora on the semi 
arid plain about mid-way along the southern 
line of the former. Years ago they ranged 
farther north and until very recently sur- 
vivors of the old herds were seen even as 
far up as the Grand Canon. It was one of 
these sly old veterans that made me all the 


trouble the summer that I visited my friend 
Haddon on his South Arizona cattle ranch 
during one of my college vacations in the 
nineties. 

My hunting experience at the time was 
comparatively limited, nothing larger than 
a desert jack-rabbit ever having fallen to 
my lot, though the summer before I had 
nearly brought down a burro in attempting 
to make a swinging “double” on a pair of 
turtle doves. Still the instanct was there, 
and when Haddon told me that a fine old 
antelope had long been in the habit of com 
ing mornings and evenings to graze along 
the river bottom meadows, scarce a mile 
from the house, I was up in arms at once 
Haddon, however, laughed at my determin- 
ation to kill the animal, saying that its old 
white rump had served as a target for every 
hunter, amateur and professional, that had 
come that way in ten years. “You simply 
can’t get near him, my boy. No one even 
claims to have hit him in the last five years 
Before that time he offered himself as a 
mark on many an occasion and he has as 
much lead in his second story as a new 
house with sanitary plumbing. The great 
trouble on these long shots is in guessing the 
distance to set your sights for; this clear 
air deceives even the old timers.” 

So I determined not to go “gunning” ex 
cept as a dernier resort, for right at the out- 
set a better and a bolder plan suggested 
itself to me. During a week’s practice I had 
become fairly proficient in throwing a riata 
over the fence posts and once had even suc 
ceeded in tripping up one of the new Guern- 
sey cows in the corral. Haddon owned a 
fine young hunter, brought from England the 
year previous, that was reputed the fastest 
thing in the Territory. What could be sim 
pler than riding the fleet-footed Hector and 
roping the old antelope as I dashed by him? 
I hastened to try it at once for fear some one 
else would think of the scheme and_ get 
ahead of me 





I had located the feeding grounds of the 
old veteran the night before and soon after 
galloping away from the stables I caught a 
glimpse of his snowy “tail-piece” glittering 
in the sun. To him and beyond was a 
gently sloping stretch of smooth, dry turf, as 
evel, springy and fast as a race track 
Never was such a course for a chase, thought 
I, and I debated as to whether I should rope 
him by the neck or by one foot Hector 
sped on at an easy lope, pulling eagerly at 
the reins, for his spirits were up from be- 
ing over-long in his “box” and high feed 
ing 

At something under half a mile the ob 
ject of our visit stopped feeding and I could 
just make out the poise of his head as he 
raised it in inquiring interest He had not 
been thus openly approached in years and h« 
seemed hardly to understand. At a quarter 
of a mile he started to break and run, but 
his curiosity overcam«s his fear and he 
waited. Three times more he was almost off 
and as often turned back in questioning 
amazement, and not till I was within a hun 
dred yards of him and had Hector into the 
top of his stride did he give me a full view 
of his bristly white rump as he sprang away 
across the plain 

I gave a great shout, forced from my lips 
from sheer excitement, and dug the spurs 
into Hector’s flanks. The splendid thorough 
bred responded with a magnificent burst of 
speed. For a moment I feared he would run 
right over our quarry Fifty yards—thirty 

twenty. A moment more and we would be 
abreast of old White Spot His wide-set 
eyes, seemingly wild with fear, showed on 
either side of his head and his flying hoofs 
sent the dirt back into our very faces. I 
swung my “lass” for a throw, but the dis 
Was it 
possible we were losing ground? Was Hec 


tance suddenly appeared too great 


tor easing off? The sting of the air on my 
face should have told me of our desperat: 
peed, but I saw only that bobbing rump 
patch just beyond rope’s cast, and I dug 
again with my spurs and roared lustily into 
Hector’s ears to cheer him on. Still the 
mottled grey and white shadow, elusive as 
a will o’ the whisp, floated on ahead. Wild 
with excitement I swung the rope above my 


head and brought it down across Hector’s 


back and legs. The next moment I felt him 
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trip and go down, while I continued on for 
a ways on the regulation tangent before 
striking. It’s quite a common thing for a 
tenderfoot to tangle his rope with his horse’s 
feet, but I firmly believe that never before 
or since has the thing happened when the 
horse was dusting the high places at the 
rate that Hector was. 

Hector, “burned” badly about the legs, 
required the persuasions of two cow-boys to 
induce him to go back to the ranch, and 
he was always restless in my presence after- 
wards. I was considerably cut and bruised 
but managed to hobble back alone. And 
that beastly antelope, stopping within 200 
vards of where I fell, alternately grazed and 
craned his neck at me till I passed out of 
sight behind the ranch buildings. 

I told Haddon the story by degrees, for 
| had to account for Hector’s scarred legs 
in some way, and he was very good natured 
about the whole affair. Still, I believe, he 
did call me a fool, qualified by young and 
rattle-headed and several other adjectives, 
and tell me that the old antelope could see 
Hector started to the quarter post any day 
and then leave him behind the distance flag 
without turning a hair. I never chased any 
other antelope, but I think Haddon was 
right. 

I was very stiff and sore for several days, 
but as soon as I could walk I began a de- 
termined and persistent campaign against 
that antelope. Revenge actuated me more 
than a desire for sport, and no party to an 
[talian vendetta ever thirsted more for an 
enemy’s blood than did I for his. But what 
a campaign it was; nothing but reverses. 
Napoleon to Moscow wasn’t a circumstance. 
I tried for him at sunrise and sunset and 
once by moonlight. At first he was wild, as 
with the others who had hunted him. but 
after I had missed him twenty or thirty 
times he became tamer. One day he gave 
me a side-on shot at what I figured was 
about 200 yards and sighted accordingly. 
The next day I took Haddon out to explain 
how I missed and he told me the distance 
was twice as great as I had allowed for. 
So it appeared that my fault in sighting was 
as much to the bad as that in my aiming. 
Haddon and some of the cow-boys went out 
after him about this time, prompted by my 
report of his growing tameness, but could 
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Down at last. 


get no nearer him than in the past. They 
teased me not a little on their return, by 
proposing to stalk him the next time dressed 
up in some of my various hunting rigs. 
The next time I went out I took Pedro 
and Manuel, two of the Mexican sheep- 
herders, to act as flag men. I had read of 
this method of procedure and was very san 
guine of success. The plan started to work 
beautifully, for I sneaked in closer than 
ever before to old White Spot, while he 
stood watching Manuel's flag wig-wagging 
off to one side. But-.alas, I had forgotten 
Pedro, and also the fact that my sights were 
up to 900 yards, and when I fired the bullet 
clipped off a branch above the latter’s head 
where he was preparing to show his flag 
from the shelter of a bush on the river bot- 





tom No one would flag for me after that 

Next I planned to shoot White Spot with 
a revolver from the saddle. When I consid 
ered how close I had ridden to him on He¢ 
tcr this seemed easy, particularly as I fig 
ured on cutting in below him, forcing him 
to dash past me as he tore off on his unde 
viating course down the valley 

My hopes were high as I guided my littl 
cattle pony (I hadn’t ridden Hector since 
our trouble) down the hill and out upon the 
narrowing stretch of plain. White Spot 
started as soon as he comprehended the 
plan, but not until he had.a full half mile to 
my quarter to make to beat me to the point 
of rocks that partially closed the end of the 
valley. I think I never really frightened 
him before, for he came on at a speed I 
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never expect to see again equalled by crea- 
ture of flesh and blood. He seemed to be 
easily beating me the necessary two to one 
and I saw that I could not head him in 
spite of the brave efforts of the little bronco. 
As our course neared convergence I let fly 
at about fifty yards, shooting away behind; 
again, and I made the same mistake. Both 
shots were, I think, too high, anyway. Now 
he was just in front of me, presenting a 
beautiful broadside. He had only beaten 
me by ten or fifteen yards, after all. The 
shot was not a hard one, even from a sway- 
ing horse, and I still think I would have 
made it, but just as I drew a rough bead on 
the gray shoulder pony stopped stiff-legged 
at the edge of a strip of cactus and I went 
on as usual 

There was no joke about it this time. 
Haddon had fortunately been watching the 
maneuver through his glass and was able to 
get to me with the mules and a light wagon 
in less than half an hour. I had rolled along 
and over, endwise and sidewise, across the 
whole strip of cactus and out the other side 
and my spurs were the only thing about me 
that didn’t show it. I laid for two weeks in 
bed, a mass of festering wounds, part of the 
time delirious with fever. In my calmer 
moments they told me I inquired after the 
movements of White Spot with meticulous 
particularity. In my delirium I hunted him 
and raved at him. When the fever fiend 
wanted to frighten me he sent herds of 
giant antelope to gore me: when it was his 
whim to tease me he would send them walk- 
ing in long files, calmly unafraid, straight 
past the muzzle of my gun, which would al- 
ways miss fire But when the delirium 
passed and nature tried to soothe me she 
sent dreams of row after row of dead ante 
lope, laid out in mottled lines. Then toward 
the end of my convalescence, in dream after 
dream, night after night, I used to kill them 
myself, always with long, careful, well-di 
rected shots. 

I think I got my last idea from these un- 
erring dream-shots of mine, for as soon as 


I was able to be around I began working 
on it. I first opened up a new bundle of 
‘ong shakes or shingles, sharpened them at 
one end and across the other painted rum- 
bers in large figures, the latter ranging frou: 
300 to 1.000 The cow-boys watched me 
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with pitying glances and the Mexicans with 
rollings of the eyes and tappings of the fore- 
heads, and even Haddone was worying about 
my reason, for he tried in various ways to 
divert my mind from the matter of the 
antelope. 

When I had finished eight or ten painted 
shakes for each number, making sixty or 
seventy in all, I selected a sequestered nook 
among the boulders on the hillside from 
which I could command the whole stretch 
of the valley, and measuring carefully with 
a tape from that point, set them out at dis- 
tances corresponding to the number of yards 
marked on each stake. Thus I covered the 
whole of the best part of old White Spot’s 
feeding ground. Up on the hill between two 
of the rocks I set up a board notched to 
help hold a gun at rest. Then I borrowed 
Haddon’s new  built-to-order Mannlicher, 
made a rough target and tested the gun at 
the different distances. The shots inva- 
riably went high at first, due to the down 
hill course of the bullet, and I had to cor- 
rect this by moving each of the markers out 
from ten to twenty yards. I could have al- 
lowed for this in sighting, but not so accu- 
rately, and I was taking no chances this 
time. Each marker was tested separately, 
and I found when I had them adjusted accu- 
rately that I could usually get inside of six 
inches of the spot I e!med at, be the distance 
long or short. I spent over a week’s hard, 
careful work on the thing, and then White 
Spot wouldn’t come near it. In vain I waited 
for three days with glass and gun; the as- 
pect of my “staked plain’ evidently dis- 
pleased the old veteran, and he hardly 
showed himself inside the valley. After- 
wards I learned that his temporary wildness 
was due to the fact that Haddon and two or 
three of the men had been secretly hunting 
him in an endeavor to remove the cause of 
all my trouble without my knowing it. 

Some more of the cactus spines began 1» 
work out about this time and they, on tc, 
cf the disappointment, sent me to bed for a 
week with a relapse. In the meantime a 
cloudburst occurred in the mountains and 
from my window I saw the markers rear 
their heads for a while, like guidebuoys in 
a rocky channel, and then go down with the 
flood. : 


That about settled me. I would eagerly 
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have poisoned the old rascal, but I had not 
wits enough left to devise a means. Weak 
and discouraged, I decided to return to the 
coast, and Haddon, who seemed to feel that 
a change was the best thing for me, did not 
urge me to stay longer. The day before my 
intended departure I strolled out to bring 
back the half dozen Navajo blankets. with 





Off for the ranch. 


which I had made my hillside “blind’’ com- 
fortable. The air, winnowed and cleansed 
by the recent rains, was crisp and cool and 
clear, with a transparency known only to 
great altitudes and very dry regions. It 
seemed as though I could almost reach out 
and touch the mile-off cottonwoods by the 
river with my hand. Suddenly J espied old 
White Spot. He was so near that I had 
literally overlooked him. I lost no time in 
throwing the gun to my shoulder and blaz- 
ing away, but only with the same old result 
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[ had under-sighted, in spite of the “down 
hill.” He ran off a few jumps, wheeled 
around, saw who it was and went content 
edly to grazing. Oh, how I longed for my 
glass and my “markers.” But stay. Was 
not that a mescal plant he was grazing by? 
And was not that the only blossoming mes 
cal in that end of the valley? And did I not 
set one of the marked stakes right beside 
that particular blossoming mescal? Of 
course I did, and it was number 600; I had 
made a special note of the fact when I 
planted the stake. Heavens! would he stay 
until I reached my notched rest in the 
“blind?” Running, scrambling, rolling; 
bruising, scratching and tearing myself on 
the rocks and brush, I at last reached my 
goal. Trembling from excitement and ex 
ertion I crawled forward and saw old White 
Spot still pulling out the grass from under 
the spiny mescal blades. Carefully I slid up 
the sight and prayerfully I pushed the muz- 
zle into the little notch made to receive it 
For a while he grazed with his head almost 
toward me and I was afraid to shoot, but at 
last he swung. around and presented the 
whole of his beautiful side. It seemed hours 
before I could make the tip of my front 
sight find the particular spot on his shoulder 
that I wanted, for one is trusting a lot to 
the imagination in shooting at 600 yards, but 
at last it rested there, and then—well, any 
one who is strong enough to pull a trigger 
can kill an antelope from a dead rest if the 
sights are right, and I killed White Spot. 

I went back to the ranch and got Manuel 
to go down with me and bring all that was 
earthly of the old veteran up on his horse 
For this service I presented him with the 
carcass after I had saved the head. This he 
and the rest of the Mexicans barbecued the 
next day, on which occasion they all got 
gloriously drunk on mescal at my expens¢ 
and assured me jointly and severally many 
times that I was the greatest shot in the 
territory. 
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FRONTIER DAYS 


Gillespie on top of “Laramie Peak.” 


IN CHEYENNE. 


EUGENIA ELVINA HOWE. 


“What in the world do you suppose has 
become of all the cowboys?” asked a lady 
passenger, addressing her companion, as the 
luxurious “Overland Flyer’ on the Union 
Pacific railroad pulled into North Platte, 
Nebraska. “Like the buffalo, the coyote, 
the Indian and the prairie schooner, he 
seems to have disappeared entirely,” she 
added. 

Five minutes later, when the railroad 
people pushed a train load of cattle onto a 
sidetrack near our train, and the cattle bel- 
lowed so loud that one could scarcely hear 
another talk, the lady referred to caused a 
stampede among the occupants of the car, 
many of whom had retired for the night, by 
running for the car door, shouting, ‘‘Coy- 
otes! Coyotes! We'll be eaten up alive! 
The frightened woman was overtaken a 
block from the depot, running like a scared 
wolf, and returned to the car, but she did 
not close an eye that night; neither did she 
ask any more questions regarding the where- 
abouts of the coyote. 

At 10 o’clock the next morning, when our 
train reached Cheyenne, so well known in 
both history and song, the woman’s eyes 
opened and her hair stood on end, for con- 
gregated in front of the depot were a hun- 





dred or more cowboys. They were not 
clothed in buckskin suits and Indian mocca 
sins, as some of the passengers thought they 
should be, but each one sported a pair of 
chaps, a broad-brimmed hat, high-heeled 
boots and jingling spurs. As the brakeman 
opened the door and shouted, “Cheyenne! 
C-h-e-y-e-n-n-e! a nervous woman hastily re 
moved her rings and secreted her valuables 
under a pillow, while a Rhode Islander 
shoved his plug hat under the seat and 
crushed it with his foot. 

In front of the handsome depot wer¢ 
groups and groups of cowboys, some hailing 
from Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona 
others from Idaho and Utah, while a dozen 
or more in another group came from Mon 
tana and the Dakotas. They had not gath 
ered there, as many supposed at first, for 
the purpose of holding up the train, scalp 
ing a lot of Indians, lynching a horsethief, 
or to take part in the annual round-up, but 
were there to participate in Cheyenne’s 
“Frontier Days” celebration. There was no 
wild demonstration, no tossing of hats in 
the air, no shooting at the car windows, nor 
was there the slightest objection made to a 
tenderfoot’s appearing in a silk hat One 
individual, who had indulged in a couple of 
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Getting ready for the wild horse race 


ce cream sodas, or a bottle of pop, leaned 
against the side of the building, raised his 
hat and shouted, “’Rah fer Bry’n!” 

Twenty years ago every cowboy in the 
crowd would have carried a belt of ammuni 
tion and a couple of wicked-looking six- 
shooters loaded with ball cartridges, with a 
man behind the gun who knew where the 
trigger was, but “Bob” Ingalls, Cheyenne’s 
chief of police, had issued an ironclad edict 
that “all monkey business must be oblit 
erated’”—and it was. While a pilgrim from 
the White mountains of New Hampshire 
might have considered the crowd a noisy 
and boisterous one for his section of the 
country, it was not so regarded by the plains- 
men. In the crowd were two or three po- 
lice officers, ready for an emergency, but, 
as one said, there was “nawthin’ doin’.” 
[The cowboys had simply gathered there to 
greet any friends that might come in on the 
Omaha-Ogden fiyer. About one-half of the 
passengers detrained, the remainder ex- 
pressing regret that their tickets would not 
permit them to stop over and see the fun. 
In a few minutes the U. P. train from Og- 
den, east-bound, came puffing into the yards 
Before it came to a stop in front of the 
depat a dozen or more cowboys jumped off, 
to be greeted with hearty handshakes by 
many of who had retired for the night, by 
each other since the last round-up. Down 
‘he steps came a slim, wiry little fellow, not 
over 16 years of age, who was immediately 


seized by half a dozen cowboys and carried 
off on their shoulders. He was said to be 
the best broncho rider and roper in the 
West, considering his age, but he was gone 
before I could ascertain his name. 

“Hello, Hank! Where’s your saddle?” 
shouted a cowboy, as a big, broad-shoul- 
dered fellow alighted and hurried towards 
the baggage car. For the benefit of those 
who have not been further west than Day 
ton, Ohio, it may be well to state that a 
cowboy thinks as much of his saddle as 
Kubelick does of his old fiddle, Paderewski 














Thad Sowder, the ex-champion broncho rider 
of the world. 
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of his long hair or Neilson of her voice. Let 


a bronco rider mount an “outlaw,” upon the 
back of which is another cowboy’s saddle, 
and he’s as uneasy as a small boy sitting on 
a tack. Give him his own saddle and he 
doesn’t care a rap about the bronco 
whether he goes straight up like a rocket, 
jumps sideways, crowhops or executes a 
sunfish waltz. 

“Here she comes, boys—that’s' her 
whistle!” shouted a cowboy, as he craned 
his neck and pointed toa train rounding the 
curve a quarter of a mile away. It proved 
to be the “Northern train,” coming in from 
Orin Junction, with five coaches filled with 
ranchmen and cowboys bent upon seeing 
Cheyenne’s big celebration. Before the 
train came to a standstill, a petite, hand 
some little woman alighted. She was im 
mediately gathered up in the arms of three 
or four men from the “Iron Mountain” out 
fit and carried triumphantly into the depot 

“That’s Mrs. Irwin, Wyoming’s champion 
cowgirl—the nerviest little woman that ever 
mounted a bronco,” is the way on old fron 
tiersman answered my query, as he raised 
his hat and let loose a yell that would have 
done credit to a full-blooded Arapahoe 

Out of 10,000 people that came to Wy 
oming to see the celebration, perhaps 7,000 
came on special trains from Denver, Greeley 
and Laramie City, while the hotel registers 
showed many from New York, Boston, Phila 
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delphia and other eastern cities. Quite a 
number came in from their ranches on their 
cow ponies, some came in wagons, but no 
body walked. It seemed to matter not how 
they got there, so long as they arrived in 
time for the fire-works. One old couple 
Bill Atkinson and wife—came all the way 
from their ranch near the Pine Ridge Indian 
reservation in South Dakota, driving the en- 
tire distance in a two-wheeled “horseless 
carriage” drawn by a young steer Soon 
after leaving Chugwater, one wheel of the 
wagon went out of business, but a pole fas 
tened to the side of the vehicle enabled 
them to complete the long trip, arriving in 
Cheyenne but a few hours behind schedule 
time. 

““Me an’ my old woman went to the Hy 
annis cowboy carnival two years ago,” said 
the grizzled old veteran, picking his teeth 
with a straw, “‘an’ we’ve been a-achin’ ever 
since to see another. Them Hyannis boys 
sure put up a good show, but the cowboys 
we've met along the road tell me that Chey- 
enne has ’em skinned this time.” 

As we pushed our way through the crowd 
and started for the Inter-Ocean hotel, where 
the cattlemen and cowboys make their head- 
quarters while in the Magic City of the 
Plains, I asked an old-timer to tell me some- 
thing about the carnival and how it is man- 
aged. 

“Well, quite a number of the boys mixed 








Cowgirls preparing for the race. 
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Will Pickett throwing wild steer with his teeth. 


up in it this year,” he said, stopping a mo- 
ment to shake hands with a friend who 
wanted to introduce a tenderfoot from Bos- 
ton, who said he had traveled 2,000 miles for 
the purpose of writing up the carnival for 
his home paper. “Some of these down-east 
Yankees make me sick,” continued the 
plainsman, as we again started for the hotel. 

hey come out here expecting to find us 
living in dugouts, ’dobe huts, behind hay 
stacks, or in tepees, and they can hardly 
realize that they are in Cheyenne. I know 
that fellow is awfully disappointed because 
I don’t happen to have long horns and a lot 
of hair growing on my teeth, but he—Oh 
yes, about the carnival. Well, there’s Jack 
Murray, Johnny Marti! Charley Hirsig, 
Tom Jay, Marshal Hadsell, the Gleason 
boys, Billy Wilde, Colonel Slack and the 
Richardson bcys—they've all got something 
to do with it this year. For six years the 
citizens ran the show, which was free for 
everybody, but this year—Why, hello, Jeff! 
When did you get in?” inquired my friend, 
as he introduced me to Jeff Carr, for a num- 
ber of years city marshal of Cheyenne, when 
it was a pretty wild town. Mr. Carr is now 
one of the “train guards” employed by the 
Union Pacific railroad. Armed with sawed- 





off shot guns, loaded to the muzzle with 
buckshot and slugs, two of these guards 
ride back and forth on every train, to scrape 
up an acquaintance with any men who may 
take a notion to place a stick of dynamite 
under an express car. 

Standing on the balcony of the Inter- 
Ocean hotel, I looked up and down Sixteenth 
street, which was packed with horsemen, 
some galloping back and forth, while others 
were leading their mounts. In the crowd 
were a number of women, or “cowgirls,” as 
they are styled.in the West, and it was no- 
ticed that they sat their steeds fully as well 
as did some of the men. Messenger boys 
in natty uniforms rushed through the crowd, 
delivering messages and telegrams; men 
and women pushed their bicycles through 
the crowded thoroughfares, while an occa- 
sional automobile whistled for reom in 
which to pass 

Accepting an invitation to take a ride 
around the town, Mr. Frank Gleason drove 
me out to the fair grounds, where the 
broneo riding, roping, racing, etc., was to 
be “pulled off” on the three days following. 
Inside the enclosure were a dozen or more 
wagons, around which were gathered a few 
women and such of the cowboys as were 
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not in town. One woman, who wore a calico 
dress, a large sunbonnet and a freshly-laun- 
dered apron, stated that she was there for 
the purpose of writing up the carnival for 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. She was kind 
enough to pose for a uicture, though she 
afterwards regretted it, saying she knew she 
“looked like a fright.” 

“Some of these people have traveled 100 
miles,” said Mr. Gleason, “with their bed 
ding in one part of the wagon, their mess 
outfit in the other. Unlike Uncle Sam’s sol- 
diers, cowboys do not care to be bothered 
with a lot of tentage. Instead, they take a 
piece of heavy canvas,. spread it on the 
ground, place their blankets thereon, and 
use half of it to cover themselves with when 
the weather is cold or it happens to rain 
One tent is usually carried in the wagon, 
to be used by the cook in case of stormy 
weather. When breakfast is ready, the 
cowboys roll their blankets in the canvas, 
fasten the roll with a couple of straps, throw 
the bundle in the wagon and are ready for 
the day’s work. This does away with the 
trouble of pitching and taking down tents, 
pulling tent pins out of the frozen ground, 
or waking up in the middle of the night in 
a severe storm, to find the tent high in the 
air.” 

The cook for a round-up outfit can carry 
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sufficient “grub” to last his men for a month, 
if necessary, as the bill of fare is made up 
largely from canned goods and dried fruits 
A cowboy chef does not lie awake at night 
bothering about the packing house strikes 
for he secures the choicest cuts from the 
fattest beeves and does his own butchering 
If his supply of condensed milk runs short, 
the cowboys rope a cow and hold her while 
another secures sufficient cream for the 
coffee. 

“Here is where you will find ‘chuck’ 
served in true cowboy style,” said my escort, 
stopping near one outfit and greeting the 
men pleasantly. On the ground, in a half 
circle, were a dozen cowboys, each with his 
knife, fork, spoon, tin plate and cup, waiting 
for the signal for dinner. Both the foreman 
and the.cook insisted upon our joining them, 
which we did. Sirloin steak, bacon and 
eggs, mashed potatoes, tomatoes, canned 
corn and peas, flapjacks, coffee and dried 
apple pie completed the bill of fare—a meal 
that any person could have eaten with a 
relish. 

To the average eastern man or woman, 
the program issued in connection with a 
cowboy carnival is somewhat of a puzzle, 
for one hasn’t the remotest idea what an 
“outlaw” is; what it means to “hog tie” a 
steer; why a bronco rider is disqualified if 








An Indian dance. 
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The Pawson sisters. Miss Jennie Pawson 


while Miss Bsther Pawson (right) captured 


twice in previous contests. The little girl 
first prize in a special event at Cheyenne 
twelve 


he “pulls leather,” or why a “crowhopping” 
bronco is harder to ride than a government 
mule. He cannot understand why a cowboy 
calls a whip a “quirt,” or what he means 
when he refers to a “pair of chaps.” 

No event on the program excites quite as 
much interest as the cowgirl’s race, and 
there is any amount of “rubbering” when 
the young ladies stand before the judges’ 
stand, to receive their instructions and take 
a look at the fastenings of the heavy cow- 
boy saddle. A moment after getting into 
the saddle they are jockeying for place like 
a lot of veterans, for well do they know 
what it means to get an advantage at the 
start. The instant the word “Go!” is given, 
they are off like the wind, all bending low 
over the necks of their horses, whip and 
spur being freely applied Before they 
reach the quarter pole the crowd in the 
grand stand and bleachers is upon its feet, 
yelling like mad, for every rider has her 
quota of friends and they all expect their 
favorite to win. Neck and neck they come 


down the home stretch, then one forges a 
little ahead, another gains, and cheer after 
cheer goes up when under the wire flies 


Mrs. Irwin, her horse running nearly a quar- 


) (left) carried 
off first prize one year at Cheyenne in the cowgirls’ race, 


the prize 


(center) won 
for girls under 


ter of a mile before she can stop him. As 
she returns to the judges’ stand, her long 
hair waving, eyes dancing and cheeks like 
roses, she is seized by her brother-in-law, 
lifted out of the saddle and held aloft before 
the crowd, which shouts itself hoarse. The 
man behind the megaphone announces, 
“Mrs. W. H. Irwin wins the ladies’ cow pony 
race. Time, fifty-eight seconds!” Perhaps 
he announced that Miss Esther Pawson and 
Mrs. McGee were entitled to second and 


’ 


third place, respectively, but if he did no 
one heard him, for the vast audience was 
upon its feet, cheering and waving hand 
kerchiefs, many coming upun the track to 
congratulate the fearless little rider. 

There was any amount of fun when 
twenty-five Shoshone Indians lined up for 
the Indian pony race. tach was hideously 
painted, some with bare heads, while others 
retained the war bonnets used in the dance, 
but not one used a saddle. There was no 
jockeying fer the inside, one place being 
considered as gocd as another, and there 
was never a false start. They were off at 
the crack of the pistol, and before they 
reached the quarter pole they were strung 
out like a lot of clothes on a line. When 

















the 
perhaps half a dozen 


they reached a point opposite grand 


stand—two, three or 
well in the rear and with no earthly hope 
of winning—they applied the whip right and 
When 
they come down the home stretch and run 
for the wire, it 
to tell which 
complains at 


der. 


left and urged their ponies forward. 


takes an experienced 
but the redman 
any decision the judges ren- 
It would be all right if they awarded 
second or third money to the last man in, 
but the they must have, and they 
want it the moment they can contro] their 
horses and reach the judges’ stand. Wash- 
Joe, painted in all the the 
rainbow and less hampered by clothes than 
any of the others, covered the half mile in 


eye 


wins, never 


money 


akie colors of 


a fraction over a minute, with Rain-in-the- 
Face second, Laughing Eyes third. 

The squaw races are much the same as 
the others, except that win more ap 


plause from the grand stand and bleachers, 


they 


perhaps because of their sex, or on account 
of the figures they present, as each sits her 
pony stride. 
bundled 


Their skirts and blankets are 

their legs in whatever 
may serve to keep them down and afford 
freedom of action, and the whole effect is 
wildly spectacular. Do not imagine for a 
moment that these dusky maidens or old 
women cannot ride, for they stick to their 
ponies like burrs, applying the lash right 
and left, yelling or singing as suits their 
fancy. Like the warriors, they line up for 
their money as soon as the race is finished, 
at times holding out their hands before the 
last one has passed under the wire. 

The roping, throwing and hog-tieing of 
wild steers is always an exciting event, no 
matter who the contestants may be, for it 
often happens that the best roper may miss 
his steer at the first 


about way 


throw and be beaten 
by some cowboy who has never before made 
a good throw. As the corral gate is opened 
and a steer dashes out, he heads straight 
for the arena. The moment he crosses the 
100-yard line, the flag drops and the cowboy 
gets busy, his pony seeming to enter into 
the sport with as much intelligence as the 
rider. The long noose swings round and 
round in the practiced hand until it shoots 
forth to seize upon its victim like a thing 
of life. Instantly the pony’s feet are braced 
to withstand the strain as the animal goes 
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down, while the rider springs to the ground 
and throws himself upon the struggling crea- 
ture to hogtie it and keep it 
When it is stated that a 
chased, thrown and tied in fifty-eight 


from rising. 


steer has been 
sec- 
onds, and by many in but a fraction over a 
minute from the time of starting, it will be 
seen that the amateur photographer is well 
nigh driven to suicide. As stated, 
the best roper does not always win in these 


contests, for he may have the misfortune to 


before 


miss his steer at the first throw, or 
feet and need be thrown 
ond time before the tie can be made. Clay- 
ton Danks downed his animal in skillful 
style and completed the tie in one minute, 
nineteen and four-fifths seconds, beating the 
best record of the day previous by one-fifth 
of a second. George showed 
wonderful dexterity in roping his steer, 


it may 


rise to its a sec- 


Armstrong 
and 
again in throwing it, but his horse failed to 
hold the steer on the ground. Little Bud 
Gillespie, a 16-year-old cowboy from Lookout, 
Wyo., downed and tied his animal in one 
minute and fifteen seconds, the best perform- 
ance of the first day’s events. 

The wild horse race can hardly be called 
such, the prize being given to the one who 
first saddles his animal and covers a half 
mile. A dozen or more perfectly wild horses 
are dragged out onto the track in front of 
the grand stand, each being turned over to 
the cowboy selected to ride it. A helper is 
allowed each rider, and often it keeps both 
rider and helper busy to control the animal. 
After the hackamores have been placed on 
the and they are blindfolded, the 
judges give the word “Saddle!” Instantly 
all is confusion, a horse rushing and 
perhaps upsetting another, one standing on 
its hind legs and striking at 
helper with both feet, while a third 
crashing into the press stand, 
“copy” and cameras right and left and caus- 
ing the occupants to vacate their seats for 
the time being. One rider jumps into the 
saddle and covers twenty or thirty feet when 
his horse stops and commences to buck. The 
second man up may pass the first, but he 
goes but a short distance before his mount 


horses 
into 
rider and 
goes 


scattering 


becomes unruly and stops in the center of 
the track, making a shoot in the wrong di 
rection and covering a quarter of a mile 


before the rider can fan him back and re- 
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cover lost ground. There is never any fast 
time made in a wild horse race, but it gives 
the cowboy lots of fun to handle and ride 
a horse that has never had a saddle on its 
back before, and they rather enjoy the sport 

As soon as the wild horse race is over, 
fifteen men line up in front of the judges’ 
stand and draw lots for horses to ride in 
the bucking and pitching contests While 
one man may thank his lucky stars that he 
did not draw Steamboat or Young Steam 
boat, conceded to be the best buckers any- 
where in the West, another is glad to get 
either, for he has ridden the animal before 
and is more or less familiar with his tricks. 
Just imagine fifteen bucking broncos in the 
arena, each being saddled and ridden as 
soon as the rider has a clear track, and one 
“an form an idea of what is going on. At 
times a horse will run into a big puddle of 
water, slip and fall with the rider under- 
neath; another rears on its hind legs and 
falls over backwards; a third dashes into 
a fence and makes splinters of the board, 
bucking all the while in an effort to unseat 
the rider, while another sticks to the center 
of the arena and gives a remarkable exhibi- 
tion of bucking, pitching, crow-hopping, side- 
stepping, concluding the performance with a 
sunfish waltz. Among those who took part 
in the bronco busting contests during the 
three days of the carnival were Thad Sow- 
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der, Guy Holt, Clayton Danks, Hugh Clark, 
Harry Brennan, Abner Bullard, George Arm- 
strong, Ira Wines, Elton Perry and perhaps 
twenty others, all “top notchers” in the pro- 
fession 

The maverick branding contest was a 
novelty and attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. Five or six yearlings were turned 
loose from the corrals, ten cowboys, work- 
ing in pairs, chasing them. Near the corral 
was a fire, where the hot irons were ready 
to brand the yearlings as soon as roped 
Harry Gantz caught his animal 150 yards 
from the fire and succeeded in driving it 
almost to the fire before it balked. It was 
dragged the remainder of the distance, his 
assistant applying the iron in one minute 
and twenty-three seconds. As the hot iron 
sank into the side of the animal and a 
wreath of smoke, coupled with the smell of 
burning hair and flesh ascended, I turned 
my head away in horror, but the cowmen and 
cowboys were too much interested to feel at 
all squeamish. 

The event par excellence of the celebra- 
tion this year was the great feat of Will 
Pickett, a negro from Taylor, Texas, who 
gave his exhibition while 15,000 people 
watched with wonder and admiration a mere 
man, unarmed and without a device or ap- 
pliance of any kind, attack a fiery, wild- 
eyed and powerful steer and throw it with 








“Wild Cat” objects to being saddled. 
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his teeth. With the aid of a helper, Pickett 
chased the steer until he was in front of 
the grand stand, jumped from the saddle and 
landed on the back of the steer, grasping its 
horns and bringing it to a stop within a 
dozen feet. By a wonderful display of 
strength he twisted the animal’s head until 
its nose pointed straight into the air, the 
steer bellowing with pain and its tongue pro- 
truding in its effort to secure air. Again 
and again the negro was jerked from his feet 
and tossed into the air, but his grip on the 
horns never once loosened and the _ steer 
failed in its efforts to gore him. Cowboys 
with their lariats rushed to Pickett’s assist 
ance, fearing he would be killed, but the 
action of the combat was too rapid and con- 
fused. Before help could be given, Pickett, 
who had forced the steer’s nose into the 
mud and thus shut off its wind, slipped and 
was tossed aside like a piece of paper. There 
was a scattering of cowboys as the negro 
jumped to his feet and ran for his horse 
not to escape, but to again attack the ani 
mal. Taking the saddle without touching 
the stirrup, he ran the steer to a point near 
the judges’ stand, again jumped onto its 
back and threw it. Twice was the negro 
lifted from his feet, but he held on with the 
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tenacity of a bull dog. Suddenly he 
dropped the steer’s head and grasped the 
upper lip of the animal with his teeth, threw 
his arms wide apart, to show that he was 
not using his hands, and sank slowly upon 
his back. The steer lost footing and rolled 
upon its back, completely covering the 
negro’s body with its own. The crowd stood 
speechless with horror, many believing the 
negro had been crushed, but a second later 
the steer rolled to its other side and Pick- 
ett arose uninjured, bowing and smiling. So 
great was the applause on “Denver Day,” 
when the attendance reached over 17,000, 
that the darkey again attacked the steer, 
which had staggered to its feet, and again 
threw it after a desperate struggle 

On the afternoon of the first day of the 
carnival, when ninety-five per cent. of the 
people in the bleachers were depressed on 
account of a heavy downpour of rain, Miss 
Bertha 
woman rider, stepped up to the judges’ stand 


Kaepernick, Colorado’s champion 


and volunteered to “ride anything on the 
grounds.” The cowboys were just wet 
enough to accept the challenge, but allowed 
her a discount of fifty per cent. on account 
A little roan, full of snap and 
While an 


of her sex. 


einger, was led into the arena 
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attendant held it by its ears, Miss Kaeper- 
nick proceeded to place the saddle in po- 
sition, though not without some opposition 
on the part of the wiry little bronco. As 
soon as Miss Kaepernick mounted and gave 
the signal for the helper to remove the blind- 
fold, the bronco went straight up in the air 
and came down with all four feet bunched 
together, then side-stepped to the right and 
left, landing in a big pool of water. I had 
just signaled my father to get a picture of 
the horse and rider, when another bronco, 
catching the fever, commenced bucking near 
me and crashed into the press stand before 
I could rescue my notes. Meanwhile Miss 
Kaepernick was cantering across the field, 
her horse bucking fiercely at every jump 
and compelling the rider to “pull leather” 
to keep from being thrown. Thousands in 
the grand stand cheered at the sight of a 
woman riding as none thought a woman 
could ride. Nearing the grand stand the 
bronco went up again, pitching, bucking, 
sunfishing and sliding, staggering and skat- 
ing on the slippery ground, exercising every 
trick known to its wicked mind in an en- 
deavor to unseat the rider, who sat straight 
in the saddle, relentlessly spurring the ani- 
mal’s heaving sides 

While the track was yet wet and slip- 
pery, “Frisky Jim,’ a mild-eyed little burro, 
was led in and placed in front of the grand 
stand. “Half a dollar for the boy who can 
ride this cayuse!” shouted Mr. Martin. Be- 
fore the words were fairly out of his mouth, 
twenty boys jumped the fence and held up 
their hands. Up went a fat little fellow, 
who “bit the dust” before he had time to 
gain a good hold. A second time he tried it, 
dropping to the ground a trifle faster and 
harder than before. One after another tried 
to stick on the back of the burro, but he 
was too much for them. Finally little Bud 
Gillespie locked his spurs under the animal’s 
stomach and secured a seat from which he 
could be lifted by nothing short of a steam 
derrick. 

The artillery drill by the Thirteenth bat- 
tery of field artillery, stationed at Fort D. 
A. Russell, gave the visitors a touch of real 
military life, the soldiers going through the 
various evolutions with a dash that showed 
thorough training and excellent discipline. 
The ease and rapidity with which the pon- 
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derous guns were handled was something 
remarkable, while the soldier boys worked 
with the smoothness and regularity of ma- 
chinery. After the drill was over on the 
second day and the battery was passing the 
grand stand on the gallup, a horse attached 
to one of the caissons lost its footing and 
fell, the sudden stopping throwing Private 
Bernstein into the air and over the fence 
He was unconscious when taken away in the 
ambulance, but was not severely injured. 

A complete round-up outfit gave the vis 
itors an imitation of how the cowboys go 
into camp. A wagon drawn by four horses 
and accompanied by fifteen or twenty cow 
boys, swung inside the track and went bump- 
ing over the rough ground at the usual dare- 
devil pace of a cowboy outfit on the move 
The lid of the mess box became unfastened 
and bacon, rice, coffee and canned goods 
were scattered over a stretch of several hun- 
dred yards, much to the amusement of the 
crowd, which looked upon the accident as a 
part of the program. After gathering up 
the provisions, the men went into camp on 
the south end of the grounds, where their 
horses were unsaddled and turned loose, 
while the cook prepared a hurried meal 
The catching of the horses, half an hour 
later, was one of the most interesting events 
of the dd@y. It seemed to be as much fun 
for some of the old cow ponies as for the 
ropers, for they dodged the lariats and a 
number escaped from the circle and ran into 
the field, where they gave their pursuers a 
lively chase before being rounded up. 

On the second day of the carnival, a wild 
horse ridden by C. D. Moore ran along the 
track in the wrong direction, carrying the 
rider into a fence and breaking his leg. The 
plucky rider not only retained his seat, but 
conquered the animal and rode it to the 
corral, where he was lifted from the bronco’s 
back and laid upon the ground. Not until 
the army ambulance dashed down the track 
at breakneck speed and turned into the 
arena did the spectators realize that an ac- 
cident had happened. Ten minutes later, 
when the audience was informed as to the 
nature of the accident, Charles Irwin, live 
stock agent for the Union Pacific railroad, 
passed the hat for the benefit of the in- 
jured cowboy, over $150 being raised in a 
few minutes. 
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When I asked Bud Gillespie, the 16-year- 
old cowboy from Lookout, Wyo., whose limbs 
were encased in a pair of goatskin chaps 
and who wore a large Mexican sombrero, 
if he was not afraid of being killed while 
handling the wild horses, he looked at me 
with a smile, tipped his hat and answered: 
“No’am, we aren’t afraid of them. They 
fight a little when we try to saddle them for 
the first time, but they’re all right if you 
keep an eye on them and handle ’em right. 
When a cowboy can ride horses like Steam 
boat, Young Steamboat and Gray Bob, he 
doesn’t have to ‘pull leather’ when he strad- 
dles one of these cayuses.” 

Puring the three days’ celebration the 
hotels turned away hundreds who were un- 
able to secure accommodations, while the 
restaurants were packed from morning until! 
late at night. Every room in the Inter- 
Ocean hotel contained from four to six per- 
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sons, and over 100 cots were scattered along 
the halls. Five cowboys laid their blankets 
on the floor of the ladies’ parlor, while on 
mar was satisfied to sleep on top of tl 
piane for two nights. One Cheyenne map 
who gave up his bed to accommodate a 
friend, slept all of one night hanging over 
the iron railing near the depot. The po»: 
tion evidently caused the blood to rusn to 
his head, for he was a trifle unsteady on 
his feet the next morning, when the depo} 
policernan took him by the arm and polite'y 
requested him to “move on.” 

Notwithstanding the inconvenience e) 
perienced by some, and the lack of attention 
paid the newspaper men and magazine 
writers, one and all pronounced it the greai 
est show on earth, returning to their homes 
declaring that they would all meet in Chey 
enne in 1905. 
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A Little Mother of Invention. 


iad tried to write, I had tried to read, 
But had found it was quite in vain indeed 
For it worried me so, that steady roar 
Of a two-wheeled cart on the long porch floor 
I had not reached that state of poise 
When a man can work during such a noise 
So 1 called, “Be quiet there! If you're not good 
I'll chop that cart into kindling wood!” 
The thre id the power the noise to ceass 
Though still running ’round was my dear ttl iece 
But my! how untidy—her stockings, I found 
Had dropped o’er her shoes almost to the ground 
No wonder he go-cart was quiet at last 
No wonder gazed at those small legs ag! 
For what ou think? O ye beards of my sir: 
She was using her garters for rubber tire 


STELLA M. COLLART 
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A WOMAN DRIVES TO THE YELLOWSTONE. 


“WYOMING.”’ 


Imagine, if you can, a party of eight, con- 
sisting of mother and seven children—three 
daughters and four sons—ranging from the 
oldest daughter of 17 to the baby boy of 7, 
starting more than 500 overland 
The 


trustworthy 


miles 
alone, to the Yellowstone national! park. 
outfit 
team, a strong but light mountain wagon and 


consisted of a strong, 


ten days’ provisions. 

All the neighbors and friends had pre 
dicted all Even the 
man” watched the preparations for 
departure with many misgivings. 


sorts of disasters. 
“good 
However, 
no one knew better than he just how able 
they all were to take care of themselves, so 
he calmed his fears and with cheery 
byes” the horses started gaily off. 
The first night beds were unrolled and 
made down and only he who has tried it 


“sood- 


knows the sweetness of the slumber lying 
upon God’s earth only God’s 
above. The next night this was repeated 

it did not seem necessary to put up the tent 


with stars 


—and then the first incident of the trip 
happened. Were you ever awakened sud- 
dently with a sense of impending danger 


without knowing what waked you? It was 
a little after 
there stood 


midnight when, looking up, 
more than a hundred head of 
range cattle, still as mice, with heads down 
and tails up, evidently as much astonished 
at what they saw as were the occupants of 
the beds, for as heads began to bob up all 
around the cattle became alarmed and fled 
put their curiosity was not satisfied, as they 
returned three or 
grazed off. 


four times, but finally 
Tired, healthy childhood soon 
relapsed into dewy slumber, but it was some 
little time before the mother was able to 
sleep again that night. 

The next evening was spent with friends 
at a comfortable ranch house, and an early 
start made the next morning, which was 
well, for this day’s ride was one of the trials 
of the trip. Early in the morning the water 
jug tumbled out and was broken. This mis- 
fortune was intensified by the fact that here 





was a stretch of more than ten miles, con 
stantly uphill, of deep sand, and everybody 
had to walk. 

Occasionally the babe was given a ride or 
an older sister or brother would put an arm 
around the waist of a weaker one and give 
him a lift, so that after a hard half-day the 
end of the climb was reached, but still no 
water! Suddenly some one said “tomatoes,” 
and three cans were opened and drained in 
less time than it takes to tell it. Alcova was 
reached early in the afternoon and here two 
days were spent waiting for the “letter that 
never came.” 

In the hurrah of starting the pocketbook 
had been forgotten! Word was sent back 
as soon as this was discovered, and all con- 
mail. 
After two days of anxious and fruitless wait- 
ing the 


fidently expected its arrival here by 


The oats 
were almost gone and while the substantials 
still lasted many things were getting low. 


journey was resumed. 


It was decided to stop at the first store and 
try to trade something for oats, for through 
this country the feed was so short that the 
horses must have something more. One 
small boy offered his overcoat—it was a hot 
day in July—someone else suggested the 
hammock, and another bacon, which really 
seemed the most salable thing in the outfit. 

However, the storekeeper had no oats, so 
it was not trade to 


necessary to suggest 


him. He said, however, that a few miles 
further on lived a ranchman who raised oats, 
How 
do you suppose you would feel asking the 
president to trade a sack of oats for a side 
of bacon? It 
took this form: ‘Could you please let me 
have some oats and 
husband?” 

A quizzical look on the 
brought out the story of the 
whereupon he went straightway to his desk, 
and taking therefrom a goodly sum, said: 
“You must not be without means, and all 
these youngsters to provide for. Return it 


so there was nothing to do but go on 


simply couldn't be done, so 


send the bill to my 


face 
pocketbook, 


man’s 
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And as the clouds 
rolled away, truly the silver lining was vis- 
ible and all were light. The 
arrival at Wyo., very timely. 
Here mail was received and up to this time 


at your convenience.” 
hearts very 
Lander, was 
eighteen days had been spent 

The festive cotton-tail and young “jack” 
had had to suffer, and much other game had 
been seen. One small boy announced that 
so far nine horned toads had 
six captured, some of which were 


been seen and 
mailed to 


admiring and envious juveniles at home, 
who were wishing they “could go, too.” 
Seventeen miles nerth of Lander is Sho- 
shone, the Indian agency, and fortunately 
the “sun dance” was on. Three days were 
spent here and enjoyed fully A Pinto In 


dian pony was added to the and 


at once named “Washakie,” 


equipment 
and 
this day one of the greatest pleasures these 
children 


remains to 


have ever had All the 
were collected at the agency, so that start- 
ing on before their feast 
not one was encountered in 
entire reservation, 


Indians 


was entirely over 
the 


large as a 


crossing 
which is as 
good-sized eastern state 

Just think of riding 
without seeing a living soul! 
another party 
come all the from 
also on their way to the park 


seventy-five miles 
Lander 
They had 


and 


From 
traveled with us 


way Kansas, were 
They were 
agreeable company and were often of much 
assistance. All such despond” 


as Dinwiddie, the treacherous tributary of 


“sloughs of 


Wind river and Beaver hill, altogether more 
than five miles long, with pitches so steep 
that all get 


and swing on 


ballast to a sixty-foot 


out behind for 


picket rope, give way 


to the cavalcade, and the edge of the park 
is soon reached. 


Here guns are sealed by soldiers who 


guard everything and a peaceful rest is en- 


joyed by all, for it is realized that “we have 
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arrived.” 


The glories and 


wonders of the 
park need not be dwelt upon, for they must 
be seen to be appreciated, but the woman 
who had been planning and waiting for this 
trip for twenty long years demanded much 
and was not disappointed 

The 
bunch 


most irrepressible youngster in the 
and awed by the 
grandeur and sublimity of the scenery. At 
Mammoth Hot Springs a telegram from the 
man” 


was impressed 


“oood was received saying he would 


arrive the next day. There was still quite 
a distance to travel to the appointed meeting 
nlace, and great excitement prevailed. Spec- 
ulation was rife as to what he would bring 
Shoe soles and straw hats were showing the 
effects of girl, after 
the glass, 
“I wish he’d bring me a new face!” 
with his arrival all this was forgot- 

preparations 


and small 


woefully at 


wear, one 


looking herself in 
said: 
But 
ten and were made for com 
pleting the sight-seeing and returning home 
another route—going out by way of the Big 
Twelve days were spent in the 


park, twenty-eight in 


Horn basin. 
going and twenty in 
returning—altogether sixty days out, and 
person was sick and not a dose of 
taken The wagon never broke 
except in sight of a blacksmithshop, and al- 


together not a single unpleasant 


not a 
medicine 


incident 
marred the trip. 

This may an example to any 
family living within 500 to 700 miles of the 


serve as 


park who desire to take this sort of an out- 


ing. Going and returning more than 1,200 
miles altogether were traveled, and aside 
from the cost of the team, which was as 


good at the end as at the beginning of the 
trip, the whole cost did not exceed $200, or 
about $25 apiece. Can you suggest a more 
pleasant and instructive outing of sixty days 


for the price? 
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Did you ever feel a longing for 
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HURST 


a trip up in the hills, 


That has such a vaunted tendency to shatter many ills? 


Didst ever waken in the morning 


with 


a dream of venison, 


Or-think you'd killed a grizzly or some mountain denizen? 


If you've had these halcyon fancies you surely ought 


That ‘tis time to get your rifle 


Did you ever pull out with them 


ill 


f 


to know 


pack up your grip and go. 


ellows of your choice 


And feel that what might come or go there'd be no halting voice? 
Did you then so very quickly see the great mistake you’d made, 


And see that for sure “cussedness” 
Did you find they were “camp 
That there was nothing to it 


but the 


Did you ever start old “Bruin” 


gre 


they had you in the shade? 
loafers’ 


that do 


at 


nothing they would 
big pronoun YOU? 


with the pack close in the rear, 


And hear those glorious echoes come bounding to your ear? 
Then the lunging and the plunging, through the brush and down the hill 


But what care you? 
If you think ‘tis all fun, 
For you'll be all in 


“quit it” 
near done up 


But keep going and keep “blowing,’ 
You may have that bear skin gory 
Then you plough on through the 
Perhaps trousers torn, and hatless 


you’re happy, andc 
there 


‘fore 


in hear them “bawling still.’ 
is much for you to do, 


the chase is half way through 


you may soon the trophy land 
have it right square in your hand 


bushes, 
and 


blood 


face and hands all streaked with 


boots all smeared with mud 


They are barking “treed,” they're barking, keep steady, finish strong 


You may think him easy picking, but, my dear 


Have you seen him sitting up there, 
Just that one shot from your rifle 
Settle down, now, don't be “shaky 
Then you shake hands, talk it over 
When you get home with the trophy 
They don't know the secret of it—t}! 


“Bear hunting fever” is considered 
many an incurable disease, and yet the sub 
the 
medical fraternity than any other, and per 
for the drugs of the “old 
school” and the pellets of the new to 


have no effect 


by 


ject is perhaps no more discussed by 
haps rightly so, 
seem 
at 


on the sufferer when the 


tack is severe and the fever is at its height 
About the only known cure is a good guide 
and pack of dogs, 


the 


after securing which turn 
in b 
when a cure can be expected in two weeks, 


whole thing loose a ar country, 
and sometimes much less time. 

The last attack of the aforesaid fever ex 
perienced by the writer came on along in 
April of the past year, 1904, and after strug- 
gling against the dread(?) monster for some 
weeks I wrote Steve Elkins of Mancos, 
to a cure. He did not pro- 
nounce my case at all hopeless, after a care- 
ful study of the symptoms, and was sure 
that a course of treatment such as he could 
prescribe would soon result in my complete 
recovery; when he wired me to be in 
Mancos on Monday, May 9th, I simply went 
without stopping to get ready. 


Colo., relative 


so 


in 


sir, you are wrong. 


9° 


the lordly old black 


spruce 


ill you need to jar him loose 


now your weapon peals the air 


you are proud that 


i 


17 
1 


t 


you are there 


the fellows think you're IT 
your hand shook just a bit. 

The car ride from Denver to Mancos on 
the Rio Grande Southern is not altogether 


unpleasant, as one sees some of the grand- 
est scenery of which Colorado can truthfully 


boast. A ride of less than thirty hours and 


a layover in Durango of one night is the 
required time. 
When I arrived at the Mancos station 


about 11 
Elkins was on the platform and informed me 
that the haunts of the bear were about forty 


a. m. of the day above mentioned, 


miles further down the line, so he loaded 
iae degs in the express car and we were 
again on our way. A stop at Dolores for 
lunch and a further ride of about sixteen 
miles, to the mouth of Stoner creek, and ws 


were through with the railroad 
When we alighted and had unloaded « 
dogs, the motherly old lady of the station 


ur 


house near by came out and accosted us in 
the following language: “Be yez the 
huntin’ fellers?” When we had assured her 
that we were none other, she informed 
that there had been two saddle horses tied 
in the bushes for us, and that the balance of 
our party which had gone overland with the 


bear 


us 





The tussle after the fall 
pack outfit from Mancos, had gone on up 
the creek some time before, so we “hit the 


saddle” and were after them 
After a 


rounded a 


ride of about two hours, we 


bend in the trail and saw our 


camp near by and the “advance guard” of 


our party busy putting things in readiness 
genial Scott 
Johnny Mil 


perfectly at 


I was soon introduced to the 


Teague, Henry Crawford and 


lard, and in a few minutes felt 


home—but my “fever” registered about 110 


in the shade. The remainder of the after 


noon and evening was put in in getting camp 


ready for a stay of a week or 


permanent 
more, and telling what we were going to do 
to bruin the following day 


; 


A good night’s rest and we were up at 
4:45. By 5:20 Scott had a nice breakfast 


of some new variety of “bear” steak, biscuit 


and coffee, and were off 


Johnny and I pulled our saddle horses up to 


by 6 o'clock we 


the top of the mesa, the better to enable us 
to keep track of the dogs and see the chase, 
in case such good fortune should be ours, 
and the other three started up the canon 
with our pack of ten hounds 

We had not eight 
o’clock the dogs were working nicely on a 
trail 


long to wait, as by 


and bearing off to the 
Stoner creek canon half 


cold north up 


about way up the 


mountain side. This was encouraging, in- 
deed, and we followed along on the mesa 


getting an occasional voice from the pack, 
which seemed to be working fins 


By 10:30 
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the 


prospects of seeing the chase 


that we had lost 


realize 


we came to 
dogs and all 
But a bear 


hunter must not give up, so we 


kept listening at each point, and finally lo 
cated the pack about a mile below, barking 
“treed Then our troubles began in earn- 


est, for we must get down to them and take 


our horses with us was not 
After 
pulling, hauling and fall 


mountain 


The prospect 
at all flattering, but we made a start. 
about an hour of 
side we arrived at 
and the sight 


greeted us made us feel well repaid for the 


ing down the 


the scene of action, which 


effort. For there, perched in a large spruce, 
was the “Pater Familias’ o black bears 
sublime yet terrible in his majestic rage, 


for he was surely mad and was not at all 


backward about showing it—but safe from 


the troublesome pack. He was perched on 
the the 


about diameter) 


(which 
and 


limb of 
feet in 


lowest tree was 


four about 
thirty feet from the ground. 

The rest of the party were all there, hav- 
ing “beaten me to it” by an hour or more. 
A short time was spent in taking photos and 
admiring the old gentleman, and then we 
were ready for the “fall”; and great it was, 
for he was no cub. A shot from my .30-40 
Winchester, which shattered the neck bone 

and the deed was done. Pulling and roll- 
ing him down to the creek bottom was no 
small job, and there we “hog-dressed” him, 
horse and were in camp 


loaded him on a 
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He was estimated to about 500 
pounds, and the hide measured 8% feet 
from tip to tip. The old fellow had left 
many a track nine inches long, but 
was soon to be obliterated. 
haunts shall know him more for 
ever. I may say here that I lost a 
with Steve on the result of the first day’s 
hunt, but as he is of a very modest and retir 
ing disposition I will not name the stake. | 
won it back later on, anyway, and as we did 
not get bitten by 
called the bet off. 
The next day was spent in 
same country, but 
shot. Steve and I 
the day and arrived at 
evening somewhat 


weigh 


which 
The mountain 
now no 


wager 


any snakes we simply 
hunting the 
none of the party got a 
were together most of 
camp early in the 
tired, but not disap 
pointed, as the success of the previous day 
was still fresh in our memory. However, 
our good luck was not to be denied us, as 
Crawford and Johnny had captured two cubs, 
and had already acquainted them with the 
ways of man to such an extent that 
could be easily handled. They were prob 
ably about six weeks old and weighed about 
fifteen pounds. They had been found in a 
tree, the old having, no doubt, 

frightened away by the dogs. The two lit 
tle fellows furnished living proof of the fact 
that the smaller breeds of bear will and do 


they 


one been 
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mix, aS one was a brown and the other a 
cinnamon. {The brown, cinnamon and 
black bears are all the same, the only differ 
ence being the color of the hair.—Editor. | 

The next day Crawford and I took the 
mesa and left the others to follow the dogs 
on foot. They made off for the place where 
the cubs had been captured, thinking to 
jump the old female in the vicinity of the 
tree in which the cubs were; but the cute 


old girl was not to be so easily cornered 


and had not returned to learn the fate of 
her young. In the afternoon we came to a 
tangle of down-timber, and it 


was impossi- 


ble to get our horses through, so we left 


them and went on in the direction of the 


dogs on foot. But, after a tramp of a couple 
of hours, we had lost the dogs and the rest 
of the party and started back for our horses 
When about a half mile from them the quick 
ear of Crawford detected the wail of a cub 
on ahead and directly in the way we were 
going, and the hope of increasing our bear 
family arose within our breasts. Directed 
by the noise we finally came to a little clump 
of balsams, and there, perched in the cop of 
one of them, were three little fellows, now 
as quiet as death and fearful of being dis- 
covered. Crawford proposed doing the 
climbing act and leaving me to entertain the 


mother in case she should decide to return 





The carcass. 
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This did not appeal to me to any very con 
siderable extent, but I was known around 
home as a bear hunter and could not afford 
to jeopardize my reputation by refusmy tu 
stand guard, so up the tree he went. When 
within about ten feet of the little fellows 
they became alarmed, and the way they 
“hollered” was enough to make the “bear 
fever” leave a man in short order. I was 
watching the surrounding country so closely 
that Iam sure I could have detected a mos- 
quito, had he been trying to surprise me 
The climb had to be abandoned, as the tree 
was so small that it would not bear Craw 
ford’s weight, so he came down and shot 
the top out, cubs and all, and dropped them 
to the ground, where they were finally 
caught and made secure. Crawford, being 
fortunate in having one more pair of pants 
than the occasion demanded, took off one 
pair and tied a cub in each leg, leaving the 
heads sticking out for air. The other one 
I made fast in the grouse sack on my saddle. 
and with the “kids” in our arms we started 
for camp, which was reached about sun- 
down. These were evidently of one litter 
and were smaller than those of the day be 
fore. These latter also showed the mixing 
of breeds, as there was a black, brown and 
cinnamon. 
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During the night one of the cubs got 
away and another choked by getting tangled 
in the chain he was tied with. The follow- 
ing day we rested the dogs and amused our 
selves in various ways, while the next day 
was put in in a fruitless endeavor to locate 
a silver-tip up on the mesa above West 
Dolores creek. It rained and snowed nearly 
all day and we got to camp early in the 
afternoon, as there was little need of keep 
ing the dogs out in the storm. The next 
morning we were up early, and with blood 
in our eyes. But we had secured all that 
fortune would allow us and, after a hard 
day of it, struck for camp and began get 
ting things in readiness to start for home 
early next morning. We arrived home about 8 
o'clock with all our duffle packed on two 
horses, arriving at the station house about 
10 o'clock. I had only an hour to wait and 
I was on my way home with one of the 
cubs securely boxed and feeling well satis 
fied with my hunt. 

Elkins and Teague are two men whom it 
is a pleasure to meet, and their most earn- 
est endeavors are to be relied upon when 
out on a hunting trip. Both have good 
packs and are tireless hunters, and one can 
make no mistake in selecting either of them 


as a guide on a bear hunt. 





The hide—8% feet from tip to tip 









Old Jim Baker with Kit Carson. 


a noted scout 
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Scene along the Big Hole River, Mont. Photo by Dr. M. A. Walker 
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at the food box 


The Spell of A Wi 


Photo by Craig S. Thoms 


nter Night. 


e vowelled voice of winter wind, yestreen 


Began in wailing waftures to report 


Its wordless wilderment So 


keen 


The moonbeams, dreamily at fairy sport, 


So white the unzoned bosom o 


f cold earth 


Some spirit, veiled in valance, called from 
sieep, 
Prolonged the wake-time, as new birth 
Of jealous joy or grief will ofttimes keep 
wonted vigil through the night How 
weird 
rhe witchery! Such undreamed sadness 


strayed 
In marbled mask, I almost fe 
Rude entrance of that daring 


ared 


cavalcade 


Whose sallow steeds, or soon or late 


raw rein before each temple 
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IN THE BIG GAME COUNTRY. 


M. BALLARD DUNN. 


Colorado is a state of magnificent dis- 
tances, one of its counties is larger than any 
of the New England states, Routt, Rio 
Blanco and Garfield counties, where the big 
game is found, are nearly as large as New 
York and Pennsylvania combined. 

Within this territory is every variety of 
mountain scenery. In some places broken 
boulders, sharp and jagged, or rolled round 
by the force of the might stream that poured 
through the mountains when the barriers 
first gave way and let out the waters of the 
ancient sea that lapped the mountains on 
the east. In other places long undulating 
flats are found clothed only with saort grass 
and sage brush, between these the forest, 
dense through the growth of ages, for the 
ax of man has not yet struck atits roots. And 
towering above all, overlooking all, the 
snowy heads of the great mountains, which 
are all their rought name implies, “Rocky.” 

Between the mountains and thousands of 
feet below their summits, wind the rivers, 
sending up in a continuous roar the sound of 
their rapids and cataracts. Here is the 
haunt of the grizzly and the mountain lion, 





and those who would hunt the denizens of 
the forest must reckon with the nature of the 
country in which they are found. It is rare, 
indeed, that a hunter ventures into the 
mountains without a guide. Like the en- 
chanted forests of the fairy tales, the biz 
game country fascinates those who penetraté« 
it. Its bleak, bare peaks with their everlast 
ing snow, its wooded slopes, its winding 
canons and its level sage brush plateaus, 
weave a spell of witchery and though every 
foot of scenery is different from every other 
it mingles together to the utter bewilder 
ment of the unacquainted. 

Every animal of the forest has its habits, 
and these habits must be known il the gam« 
is to be brought down. There are certain 
trails in the mountains where lion stalk; cer 
tain crosses over the mountain streams 
where bruin fords; certain walks for deer, 
and certain hole-filled cliffs where lynx and 
bob cat hide. 

If one would fish, there are _ certain 
places in the creeks and rivers, certain 
lakes where trout are most to be found 
There are certain times when the game is 
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In the big game country. 


best trailed, certain methods of hunting best 
calculated to bring success, and certain 
ways of caring for the game when gathered 
in. It is all this, however, that makes the 
hunt interesting. When one knows that the 
dogs will not run wild on a coyote trail, and 
that all bays from the pack betoken genuine 
big game, for the coyote is despised in the 
big game country, one feels that every mo- 
ment of the hunting trip will be utilized and 
that failure to sight the game cannot be 
charged to a lack of preparedness. But 
there is no lack of game and it is rare in- 
deed that a hunter returns without his 
coveted pelts. Beside the mountain lion 
there are two varieties of bear—the silver- 
tip, or grizzly, and the brown or black bear. 

The lynx is no small catch, and it often 
gives the hunter the merriest chase of all. It 
is not half as big as a lion, but its habits are 
much the same, and because of its size it 
can reareat to places inaccessible to dog or 
man. It lives in the holes and caves on the 
mountain sides and is often found in the 
rocks of the canon walls, its retreat reached 








only over narrow rims that permit only of 
the passage of very agile animals. When 
the hunters trace them to such places as 
these, there is no longer any need of follow- 
ing them. If a lynx is to be bagged a new 
trail must be struck. 

The bob-cat is nearly akin to the lynx, 
and is really of the same family. It is smaller 
than the lynx, however, and leaves a track 
like a large cat, while the lynx leaves a 
track much like that ofa lion. It is also eas- 
ily distinguished by the absence of the small 
black tossel of hairthat hangs down from 
the tip of the lynx’ ear. 

All ofthese animals may be hunted 
throughout the year, but in addition to them 
there are deer, elk, antelope and mountain 
sheep, which can be hunted during certain 
open seasons. During every month in the 
year hunting parties are to be found in 
northwest Colorado trailing behind the dogs 
in quest of their favorite game. 


In many places in the hunting country the 
trail leads 10,000 to 12,000 feet above sea 


level, but seldom above that, for the timber 
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Dead 


ends at 11,500 and the big game sticks to the 
timber. Hunting is done on horseback and a 
couple of hundred miles is often covered in 
a week’s hunt. 

Most hunters. strike intothe wilds 
through Glenwood Springs, which might well 
be called the gateway to the big game coun- 
try. Hundreds of wealthy easterners make 
Glenwood Springs their rendezvous on their 
hunting trips each year, and as a conse- 
quence it has become a center for gu.des and 
the baying of bear dogs on the outskirts of 
the city reveal the presence of kennels, so 
essential to the hunt in the big game section. 

Once in the mountains the gaiety of the 
little city of Glenwood Springs is forgotten 
in the grandure of the scenery. The moun- 
tains close in on the city at its very doors, 
and before the houses have a:sappeared be- 
hind you the mountains have taken on a wild 
appearance and the works of man are swal- 
lowed up in the works of nature. 

The hunter is in the midst of we big 
game country before he is fairly away from 
his hotel. 


Here is a long, bleak slope that stretches 
away up, 3,000 feet, to a bristling crag that 
looks for all the world like a sentry on guard. 
4 hunting party winds along toward the lit 
tle stream at its base. Suddenly they rein 
in their horses and look toward the hounds 
in front of them. 

O0-00-00-00” drawls the lead hound, with 
its nose in the air, and away it goes up the 
flint-covered slope with the pack behind it 

““O0-00-00-00, 00-00-00-00" comes from the 
throats of the other dogs as they leap in the 
wake of the leader, bounding over boulders 
and crevices, their noses occasionally skim 
ming the ground as they hunt out the trail 
they have struck. 

The hunters wait for a moment to see 
how the trail will turn. But there is no 
turn; up, up, go the dogs, baying louder and 
louder. Now they are lost from sight as 
they round a huge buttress that stands out 
on the side of the mountain. Back into view 
again still baying, the hunters see them 
nearly half way to the summit and climbing 
higher. The guide realizes tn. if they are 
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to keep the trail they must follow and the 
horses are spurred over the loose crumbling 
rocks that give way under their hoofs. 

A horse is nearly as sure-footed as a man, 
and although the mountain seems to be giv- 
ing ‘way beneath the hunters, they keep on 
The dogs are lost to sight again for a mo 
ment as the party rounds the buttress; only 
their long baying is heard. When seen again 
they are still following a straight course up 
the mountain. When neariy to the solitary 
rock at the summit they suddenly swerve to 
the right, make for a gash in the edge of the 
mountain and disappear entirely. Only the 
bays of the hounds are heard as a guide for 
the hunters. These get fainter and fainter 
as they climb down the opposite side of the 
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mountain, and not until the party gains the 
summit does this warning of the trail be 
come distinct again. 

On the opposite side of the mountain 
nature has been more kind. The bleak 
slope of the ascent, swept bare by the norta 
wind, is changed to a thickly wooded expos- 
ure, basking in the summer sun. Into this 
thick woods the dogs have followed the trail. 
The party halts for a momen., watching the 
hounds through the trees. They are making 
for an open spot in the center of the woods 
They reach it and gather around a hole in 
the ground, whining and clawing. 

“We'd better be on hard,” suggests one 
of the guides. “Looks as though there might 
be something there. “The horses are spurred 





The finish. 
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again, and they pick their way slowly down 
the mountain toward the open spot in the 
forest. For several minutes the dogs worry 
and scratch around the hole, howling loudly. 
Finally they abandon the hole and begin to 
circle around it, widening the circle at every 
round. A big white dog lifts his nose in the 
air, bays, and starts off at right angles from 
the way the original trail leads. The other 
dogs reach the same spot in succession, and 
each one lifts its nose, bays, and follows. 

“Got out before we reached him,” lacon- 
ically suggests the guide, looking down into 
the hole the dogs had just abandoned and 
setting off after them on their newly found 
trail. 

“He’s been out a good while, too,” 
teers one of the hunters, 
the big game country And it is 
amply proven by the long chase that fol- 
lows before the quarry is brought to bay. 
Back over the mountain again, up the wind- 
ing route of the mountain stream, out onto 
the flat tops, down into a precipitous canon, 
where the horses are well-nigh useless, the 
hunters follow the dogs. Mile after mile 
of rough mountain country is covered, the 
sun mounts high in the heavens, crosses the 
meridian and moves slowly toward its set- 
ting. Still the hunters follow the trail, still 
the hounds send back the warning that game 
is yet before them. 

Across a slide of disintegrated granite, 
evidence of the rack of wind and weather: 
under the low branches of a forest of gnarled 
cedars, over a wind-swept cactus-grown flat, 
onto a smooth grass-covered slope; watered 
by many springs and the trickling streams 
from melting snows above. . An ever-chang- 
ing scenery held the hunters in rapture, and 
the ever-growing excitement of the chase 
held their rapture within bounds and kept 
them conscious that they were in the moun- 
tains and not in fairy land. The increased 
baying of the dogs told of a freshening trail, 
and the horses were kept close benind in 
order that no opportunity for a shot would 
be missed. 

The hunters were picking their way over 
a boulder-strewn gulley when a chorus of 
yelps, barks and growls told them their game 
had been brought to bay. The tracks they 
had been following since the trail was 
sprung indicated that they were following 


volun- 
who has been in 
before. 
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an unusually large mountain lion, and the 
sudden change in the attitude of the 
caused them to hasten their horses forward. 
The barking of the dogs toid that the lion 
had been treed, and the hunters prepared to 
him When the 
reached they were found to be barking at 


dogs 


bring down. dogs were 


the base of a large juniper tree, in the 
branches of which the lion was stretched out, 
evidently feeling secure from all further at 
tack. 
at the when arrived and 
climbed a little higher in the tree. 

The lion knows nothing of the rifle ball; 
he fears only the baying hounds that 


The huge beast cast furtive glances 


hunters they 


leap 
into the air and snap their teeth in a vain 
effort to reach him. But he knows that in 
his tree he is safe from them, and to all else 
he is oblivious. 

What a fine shot he offers, stretched out 
on a limb, his wild eyes staring at the scene 
him. Without dismounting, one of 
the men brings his gun to his shoulder and 
-arefully aims; but his care spoils his shot, 


below 


for just as he pulls the trigger his horse 
moves and the bullet is buried in the lion’s 
flank. With a roar of pain the maddened ani- 
mal, unable to comprehend the source of this 
unexpected attack, and endeavoring to get 
out of its reach, leaps for another branch. 


But the bullet had shattered the bone in his 
leg; he misses his hold. Grasping wildly 
with his front paws in an effort to save 


himself from falling, he crashed through the 
branches below and falls with ‘a thud into 
the midst of the hounds. A large white wolf 
hound leaps at his throat, but the huge front 
paw of the lion sends him whirling in the 
direction of the huncers. The latter take 
no part in the fight, but sit on tueir horses 
enjoying it; now cheering for the wounded 
lion as he sends a dog spinning through the 
air, with a long gash in its side, made by a 
sharp claw, and now applauding the grit 
of the little animal as it returns to the bat 
tle. 

The struggle is as fierce as the oldest dog 
in the pack could have wished, but it lasts 
only a few minutes. The lion, with all his 
strength, cannot long fignt off a dozen dogs, 
trained in battles. ine blood con- 
stantly trickles from the wound in the lion’s 
hip and he finally weakens. The big white 
wolf-hound, watching for its chance, secures 


such 
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at last the hold on the beast’s throat, from 
which it had been beaten away at the begin- 
ning, and now it is only a question of “how 
long.” 

Many a vicious reach rips into the big 
dog’s breast, but it hangs on. With a gurgle 
the lion finally makes his last reach for the 


dog at its throat and surrenders. 

The trail has been a long one, but the 
prize well worth it. Camp for the night is 
made on the site of the last battle of the 
forest king, and preparations are made for 
another trail in the morning. 

















Virginia deer. 
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How to tie a knot 
be easily untied. 


that will not come loose and which may 


RANCH EDUCATION. 


CRAIG 5S. 


The man whose boyhood was on a farm 
prides himself on knowing how to do things, 
and so when a ranchman asked, “Do you 
know how to tie a knot?” I replied with con- 
fidence: “I can tie one so tight that it will 
never come loose.” “But,” said he, “that 
kind is no good. Can you tie one that will 
neither come untied nor draw so tight that 
it is hard to undo it?” 

When ranchmen picket their horses or 
lead them to water they handle them alto- 
gether with ropes about their necks, so that 
it is important to be able to tie a knot with 
the qualities above mentioned. The knot 
which the ranchman tied is shown in the 
first illustration. A simple turn is made in 
the rope far enough from the end so that 
the portion between the loop and the end 
incloses the horse’s neck; the end is brought 
under the neck, passed into the loop and 


THOMS. 


back again, as shown in the illustration 
and drawn tight. This knot will not come 
loose, and no matter how hard the horse 
may pull it is easily untied. 

I thought I knew how to mount a horse. 
Like all farmer boys, I had mounted them 
from childhood. But ranch horses are differ- 
ent, often beginning to pitch before one is 


fairly in the saddle. “Let me show you,” 


said the ranchman, after watching me 
mount. “Take the reins in your left hand, 
as you stand on the left side of your horse, 


place the hand holding the reins between 
the horse’s shoulders and grasp the mane; 
as you place your left foot in the stirrup 
stand facing the horse’s tail; now grasp the 
horn of the saddle with your right hand and 
mount. If the horse starts or begins to 
pitch before you are mounted, he will throw 
you right into the saddle; whereas, if you 
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How to throw on 








was told the the Indians mount their 
ponies from the right side, while most white 
men of course mount from the left. 
mount a range horse from 


stand facing the horse, a sudden start or 
lunge will throw you behind the saddle and 
you will not be able to regain it 
ond illustration.) 





How to get on a horse. 
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How to hang upa 
harness. 


side to which he is not accustomed, it is like 
breaking a wild horse, and apt to produce 
all manner of trouble by causing the animal 
to kick, rear or pitch. When horses are 
vicious the ranchmen, instead of grasping 
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the mane with the hand that holds the reins 
grasp the cheek-strap of the bridle, or even 
the bit itself. 

“Let me show you,” said the ranchman 
again, as we dismounted after a thirty-five- 
mile ride, and he had noticed how I laid my 
saddle on the ground. 
this way. (See third 


“Throw your saddle 


illustration.) “Now, 


you see, the skirts preserve their rounded 
shape. Gather up the reins of your bridle 
and place it inside the saddle; now cover 


the saddle with your blanket. This is the 


way we If it rains at 


night the blanket is the only thing that gets 


do on our round- ps. 


wet, and the saddle is always in shape.” 
The ranchman was a good and a very per 

sistent tutor. “That is not the way to throw 

a saddle on a horse,” said he, as we were pre 


paring to take a twenty-five-mile ride 
“See how dou 
I pleaded guilty and asked for 
“With your right hand grasp the 
saddle by the horn, or, if the saddle admits 
of it, under the horn. As throw the 
saddle on the horse use your left hand in 
pushing farther skirt. This 
prevents it from doubling under as it falls 
upon the horse’s back and throws the girth 
over far enough so that it does not catch, 
but falls straight down so that you can reach 
it under the horse.” 

I was very teachable on the subjects of 
saddles and wild broncos; but I did not think 
I had anything to learn about driving horses 


one 


crisp morning. your skirts 


ble under.” 
mercy. 


you 


outward the 


and the care of harnesses, for such things 





How to lay a saddle on the ground 
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are a farmer boy’s specialty ‘Let me show 
you a trick,” said the ranchman, when we 


had returned from a drive with his span of 


bays and were unharnessing “Take the 
collar, hames and back-pad in one hand; 
with the other run the back-strap under 


them all and draw the crupper through the 





loop on the other side, so. (See fourth illus 


tration.) Then hang the harness up by the 
crupper; or, it is even better to pass the 


back-strap loop through the crupper and 


hang up the harness by the loop. The bridle 
is placed separately on the same peg after 


the harness is hung 


BY) 











Some mountain lakes in Montana. 





Photo by Dr. M. A. Walker. 
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GOOD-NATURED COMPANIONS. 





JAMES FULLERTON. 


They were a jolly couple. Just the kind 
of fellows that make a guide feel that the 
world is worth living in. Everything was 
“splendid.” “Far better than we expected,” 
“too much comfort for fellows hunting,” etc., 
en passant. Let me remark that if some peo- 
ple who engage a guide would have a little 
more consideration, and remember that they 
are dealing with a man as human as them- 
selves, they would add greatly to the pleas- 
ure of a trip and stand a much better chance 
of having the sport they were after. 

People often write to a guide, telling him 
they can stand all manner of hardships, live 
on nails, ete., if only they can reach some 
inaccessible place that has not been 
“smoked out.” 

When they arrive and find that it takes 
four or five days to go and as many more 
to return, the kicking usually commences, 
and the first night out they want to know 
why we could not have this and that luxury; 
in fact, why don’t they have a little Waldorf- 
Astoria on one of the pack horses? The 
guide tries to be as good-natured as possi- 
ble and to console them witno the thought 
that when they make a permanent camp 
the Waldorf won’t be in it; but, at the same 
time, he’d give his best gun to be rid of the 
outfit, for he knows he is s.uck. He further 
understands that the party will expect the 
game to be tied, and that close to camp. 

Some people will say this picture is over- 
drawn. I wish it were for the sake of those 
who still make a living or help out by guid- 
ing. But I know by bitter experience that 
it is far within the mark. 

One takes out parties who appreciate 
every effort made for their comfort and 
realize that if “hunter’s luck” is against 
them that no one is more disappointed than 
their guide; and the fact that a whole outfit 
are cranking and growling because his ef- 
forts for their comfort have not come up 
to their expectations is very apt to make him 
not give a cuss whether they get any game 
or not. So I would say, as one who “has 
don’t expect impossibilities 


been there,” 





from a man because you have hired him to 
outfit and guide you, and if you want city 
luxuries in the most inaccessible mountain 
fastnesses, just tell him you are willing to 
pay for them and you'll get them. But don’t 
expect a man to carry a Delmonico along 
for $6 or $7 a day. 

I started to tell of two good fellows who 
came over to Canada in the fall of ‘71 from 
Rochester. They wanted guides and an 
outfit and I was recommended to them. I 
made my camp in the backwoods in an old 
shanty that had been used for lumbernng, as 
it was convenient to some lakes, into which 
we drove the deer with hounds before the 
snow came for still hunting. Deer were as 
plentiful as rabbits and it was not a matter 
of getting meat but getting a fine head. 

I had an old backwoodsman for a part- 
ner, and he had the strongest aversion to 
having anything to do with “the cranky 
bloods,” as he always called them. 

Now, I wanted old Jim to come. He was 
a good canoeist, a crack shot, an excellent 
cook, and when in a good humor the very 
ne plus ultra of a story teller, and—he al- 
ways told the truth. 

I got the wagons and hunted the old fel- 
low out to help me load the canoes and other 
duffle, and told my new friends to let him 
severely alone, but to lend a hand where 
they could. As soon as all was loaded I be- 
gan to see disaster, and pointed out to old 
Jim that if we upset I did not see how we 
could reload without him. This bit of flat- 
tery touched a tender spot, and he said he 
would help me to the shanty. Half the bat- 
tle was won, because if he heard the hounds 
after a deer he would never return with the 
wagons. One of our new friends had a rifle 
that worked like a breech-loading shotgun. 
I think it was a Smith & Wesson, and both 
of them had the latest Henry repeaters. 

The little Smith & Wesson was very ac- 
curate, and they took turn about shooting 
ruffed grouse (they were “partridge” in those 
days) ani made some very neat shots. 
Neither of them did any bragging of what 
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they had done or were going to do, so by 
the time we reached the shanty they had 
quite won the admiration of old Jim. At 
every opportunity I dilated on their sports 
manlike qualities, their good whisky and 
cigars, so that when the teams left I had no 
trouble in persuading Jim to help me get 
them the largest head in the forest. 

I never saw two such good-natured, hap- 
py men. 

We had made all our arrangements; got 
the canoes in the water, when one of them 
struck out for tae runway he was to watch. 
He had not gone more than three lengths 
of the boat when he ran onto a sunken log 
and rolled gracefully over. The water was 
cold and wet, but not deep. He felt ’round 
until he got his gun and came ashore drip- 
ping and laughing as if it was part of the 
game. As it turned out he had as much 
fun as his partner. 

Jim took the hounds out and kept them 
in leash, as he only wanted to put them on 
a big buck. It was not long until we heard 
them giving tongue, and then they seemed 
to part, some going toward the shanty, and 
some to the lake. It was not long until we 
heard the “Henry” at the shanty going as 
if a line of skirmishers was out and knew 
out wet friend had seen something. So in- 
tent were we listening to those hounds and 
the rapid shooting that we did not notice a 
fine buck slip into the water between us 
until he was half way to the opposite shore. 
I hollered and pulled out to head him off. 
This I succeeded in doing, and turned him 
back towards Mr. L., who was laboring 
heavily in his effort to be in the fun. I 
was terribly afraid of that rifle, but suc- 
ceeded in driving the deer past the bow of 
Mr. L.’s canoe and keeping behind him my- 
self. The way those bullets flew! Some 
hit the water short, and went ricocheting 
down the lake; others went up in the timber. 
But the deer swam along unhurt. Sixteen 
shots, I think, went wild and scared him 
pretty badly. I now gave chase again while 













































the “Henry” was reloaded; and how that 
buck did paw the waves in a mighty effort 
to make the shore! But once more my canoe 
glided between him and his coveted goal. 

Mr. L. reloaded and came on for a second 
attack. This time he was cooler, but did 
not score till the last cartridge in his maga- 
zine, and the yell he gave was heard at the 
shanty, two miles away. 

It was a magnificent head and a prouder 
man I never saw. One thing he learned, 
viz., that hitting a deer’s head out of a 
canoe that was bobbing around on the 
waves was entirely different to making 
bullseyes on a target on shore. 

On reaching the shanty we found our 
friend of the ducking episode so busy that 
he did not see us until we dropped the big 
buck beside him. He jumped, grabbed his 
friend’s hand and nearly shook his arm off. 
Never a regret that he was not the prize 
winner, though the buck made his bit of 
meat look like thirty cents. Such comrade- 
ship is as it should be; but, alas, often it 
isn’t. 

It appeared the buck was feeding with 
two does and four fawns, and all started 
together before Jim got a shot, so he 
turned the four hounds loose. The does and 
fawns separated from the buck and went by 
the shanty, and our friend owned up that 
he shot into “the brown” until his last shell 
was gone, so the score stood about forty- 
eight shots for two deer, and both men were 
good shots—at a target. 

We stayed out the ten days and were 
sorry to see the teams come for us at the 
appointed time. We could have killed doz- 
ens of deer, but when the two hunters had 
a fine head each we devoted our time to 
fishing for muskalonge and bass, gathering 
cranberries and shooting grouse heads off. 

We parted, never to meet again, as time 
has proved, but the memory of those two 
good fellows and the last look of their smil- 
ing, happy faces, remains one of the bright- 
est spots in my hunting experience. 
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Webster's gannet breeding. 





A SEA-BIRD ROOKERY. 


HAMILTON WRIGHT. 


Almost at the base of Mount Hamilton, 
upon which is located the famous Lick Ob- 
servatory, and in a rugged succession of 
foothills known as the Coyote Hills, is the 
most remarkable rookery of sea-birds upon 
the Pacific coast, if not in the United States, 
Florida not excepted. Close to civilization— 
if one could make use of an airship—here is 
a jugle as primeval, as solitary as the Eve 
of all the Herons ever could have chosen for 
her nesting place. The wilderness is about 
three miles long and from a half to three- 
quarters of a mile in width. It is an ideal 
fastness for the birds to rear their young 
unmolested. No iconoclast has yet ventured 
within this almost unapproachable nesting 
place. Nor could the parent birds, of whom 
there are several thousand, have displayed 
greater sagacity in selecting their colony. A 
dense jungle of willows, poison oak, nettles, 
blackberry brambles, creepers, with huge 
cottonwoods and sycamore trees more than 
a century old, grows out of a bog which in 


some places is covered by water to a depth 
of more than two feet. It is another Ever 
glades. The soft mire from which this rank 
growth springs is loose and deep. When 
first breaking our way in with cameras and 
climbing irons, one of our party sunk almost 
to his armpits. 

The big rookery is located near the 
Coyote Hills. Among the birds which nest 
there are the great blue heron (Ardea Hero- 
dias), the sandhill crane (Grus Hexicana and 
also Grus Canadensis), the herring gull of 
the Pacific (Larus Agentatus Smithsonia- 
mus), and the great wood ibis of the variety 
one sees along the Colorado river. One also 
sees California gulls (Larus Californicus). 
A few bittern inhabit this populous colony, 
and cranes of a smaller variety. After 
visiting the rookery five times, Mr. Ellis 
Wales, the photographer, Mr. Henry Garin 
of Hayward’s, and I, estimated that there 
are at least 4,000 or 5,000 sea-birds and 
waders in the jungle; possibly two-thirds of 
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Fourteen huge herons and rare ibis can be seen in this 


picture. 


this number are cranes and herons. The 
nests of the larger birds are rude contriv- 
ances of sticks, and measure from fifteen 
inches to two feet across. There are hun- 
dreds and hundreds of nests, almost all of 
them filled with birds or eggs. One does 
not exaggerate in stating that there are 
several thousand nests in the heart of the 
rookery. 

In the early morning and late afternoon 
one will see the great cranes going to and 
from the forest to the tidewater sloughs. 
Often a blue heron takes her way ponder- 
ously through the air, her pouch well filled 
with trout caught in a distant mountain 
stream; again, she contributes a gopher to 
the young birds. Hard work catching these 
gophers! The mother crane waits hours, 
silent, motionless, by the gopher holes. And 
the instant Mr. Gopher sticks out his nose 
to take the air he is snapped up, thrown 
into the air and falls into that capacious 
pouch, from whose abyssmal blackness no 
gopher ever returns alive. 

It is interesting to watch the cranes come 
drifting in to a great height above the jun- 
gle and then see them float down perpendicu- 
larly almost with the motion of a parachute 
which has been released from a balloon. 
Sometimes a more provident mother, with 








almost too great a load of fish, flies closer 
to the earth with fast and heavy strokes. 
When one reaches the edges of the jun- 
gles one hears the discordant noises of the 
rookery. The sea gulls that live in the 
neighborly closeness to the huge cranes, 
ibises and herons, have their own harsh, 
petulant, barnyard cackle. But the noise 
in its intensity will discount the largest 
chicken ranch. Then the sandhill cranes 
and the blue herons each contribute as best 
they can to swell the general racket. The 
first step in the rookery takes one into eight- 
een inches of water and about a foot more 
of mire, then you land on a little spot of 
hard ground, which is a mass of prickles 
and a jungle of briars. Before venturing in 
we went around the jungle once, selecting 
a certain spot as,the best possible entrance 
to the heart of the nesting trees. By twenty 
minutes’ hard work we had reached 200 feet 
into the jungle and come to the foot of a 
great sycamore tree that held thirty-five 
big twig-made nests. Birds were every- 
where perched upon the tree. Youngsters 
unable to fly but dignified and motionless, 
stood like sentinels beside or near the nests. 
A great heron, with four feet spread of wing, 
perched on the very summit of the sycamore 
tree, her wings half drooping as if ready to 
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launch herself in the air upon further alarm. 
Her bill was open and one could see her 
throat palpitating as though she dis- 
tressed by the heat. Broken egg shells were 
everywhere upon the ground. ‘ine smell of 
fish was strong. The trees and foliage were 
white with guano. 

We were provided with climbing 
and managed to get up about forty feet into 
this tree. In every direction one could count 


was 


irons 


hundreds of nests. In one immense syca- 
more tree about 100 yards distant we 
counted more than 100 nests. Later, when 














Red-eyed sea gull which Dr. 
Elliott Coues pronounces the 
rarest of all gulls. 


we reached the foot of this huge tree, we 
found that it had at least 150 nests. It took 
a little less than two hours to reach the 
foot of the mighty sycamore. The ground 
was covered with water in most places and 
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THE WEST 


very boggy. The brambles grew from twelve 
to thirty feet high. The only iarge trees 


were sycamores and cottonwoods, and as 
they were all erect, there was nothing to 
crawl upon. Mr. Ellis Wales, the expert 


photographer of our party, who carried an 
expensive camera, sank twice almost to his 
breast in the mire. Having to lookout for 
his camera he found it 
Several times we resolved to turn 


hard to progress. 
back, as 
it seemed as if it would 


secure any satisfactory pictures. 


be impossible to 
The only 
way to get to the foot of the big sycamore 
was to beat the brambles down 
backwards over them. The 
tense and we were afraid to drink 
smelling water. 


and craw! 
was in- 


the ill 


heat 


The great sycamore that holds the great- 
est number of nests is twenty-two feet in 
diameter. The branches which have fallen 


from the tree make a little platform about 
its base. The guano is, apparently, several! 
feet in depth. The cranes betrayed no fear 
at our approach. We counted eighty-seven 
of them on a sycamore not over sixty feet 
in height. All about one 
mores filled with nests. Some of the 
were of great size and girth, the branches 
were large and wide-spreading, and the longi 
tudinal distance of the nests from the base 
of the trees was often from forty to sixty 
feet. The perpendicular distance was much 
greater. While we 


could see syca- 


trees 


were resting under the 
huge sycamore Garin saw a wildcat; but we 
The 
disturbed in the least 
They would, however, 


had no gun, except our camers. cranes 
did not seem to be 


by shouting at them. 


fly a short distance if one struck the trunk 
of the trees. On every tree one could se¢ 
the great birds in clear silhouette against 
the sky. 

From the summit of one of the big sycea 
mores we were able to photograph the nest 


ing birds. Usually, from three to six eggs 


are laid in a nest. In some nests one will 
see the young almost able to fly. In others 
the eggs are not yet hatched. The very 


young birds make a hissing sound, like that 
of a snake. The birds several 
have a harsher note and keep up a continu- 
ous husky clucking, moving restlessly about 
in their nests cnd_ stretching their little 
fuzzy heads over the tops of the twigs. Even 
the young birds show they are fighters and 


weeks old 
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strike forcibly and quickiy when one comes 
close. I had a pair of glasses broken in 
this manner. A blue heron was very much 
disconcerted over the attempts of the pho- 
tographer to pose her children. At first 
she flew over and over the tree, then worked 
her way over the branches, frightened, pro- 
testing. Finally, when the man with the 
camera had crawled to a distant branch, 
she settled herself upon her nest in so rigid 
a pose and blending so closely with the blue 
gray bark of the tree that only an observant 
eye would have discerned her. The birds 
come to the jungle in the atter part of Feb- 
ruary and the first ten days of March. By 
the middle of July the last youngster is able 
to fly and, save for a few stragglers, the 
jungle is deserted. 

The great blue heron is an imposing bird. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


In height it is from forty-two to fifty 
inches. The lower parts are black and dusky, 
striped broadly with white. The breast is 
flecked with white and the under sides of 
the wings have a rufous shade. The pre- 
dominant color of the bacx and upper part of 
the wings is blue. The big heron lays from 
three to six eggs, which are about the size 
of turkey eggs. 

The sandhill crane is taller than the 
wood ibis, but not as tall as the heron. The 
eggs are larger than those of the heron. 
Measurments of four eggs were as follows: 
3.90x2.60 inches, 3.80x2.60, 4.10x2.40, 3.65x 
2.10. The plumage is a slate gray, varying 
from a bluish or plumbeous shade to brown- 
ish. The young are entirely brown, while 
the little herons are covered with bluish 
fuzz. The eggs are a sort of sea-green blue 





Sycamore tree in which there are sixty-three 
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A hunter’s camp in Montana, showing sixteen deer killed by five hunters on a trip into the deer country (The Montana law allows 
deer by each hunter in a season) Published through courtesy * Scott, st : ime warden of Montana. 
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IN THE GAME FIELD 








Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 


of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 


partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game 


department's duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such information from 


the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what 





has already | been sent to the department by the informant. 


THE DUSKY GROUSE. 


(Frontispiece this month.) 


Under various names, as blue 
grey grouse, mquntain grouse, pine grouse 
and fool-hen, this species, which is one of 
the finest birds of its family, is geographi- 
cally distributed chiefly throughout the 
wooded and especially the evergreen re- 
gions of the Rocky mountains to the Pacific 
and northward into British America. In the 
mountains of Colorado grouse is found on 
the border of timber line, according to 
Davie, throughout the year, going above in 
the fall for its principal food—grasshoppers. 
In summer its flesh is said to be excellent, 
but when frost has cut short its diet of in- 
sects and berries it feeds on spruce needles 
and its flesh acquires a strong flavor. Its 
food and habits are similar to those of the 
ruffed grouse. Its food consists of insects 
and the berries and seeds of the pine cone, 
the leaves of the pines, and the buds of 
trees. It has also the same habits of bud- 
ding in the trees during deep snows. In the 
blue grouse, however, this habit of remain- 
ing and feeding in the trees’is more decided 
and constant, and in winter they will fly 
from tree to tree, and often are plenty in the 
pines, when not a track can be found in the 
snow. It takes keen and practiced eyes to 
find them in the tuick branches of the pines. 
They do not squat and lie closely on a limb 
like quail, but stand up, perfectly still, and 
would readily be taken for a knot or a 
broken limb. If they move at all it is to take 
flight, and with a sudden whir they are 
away, and must be looked for in another tree 
top. 


grouse, 


Hallock says that in common with the 
ruffed grouse (see Birds, Vol. I., page 220), 
the packs have a habit of scattering in win- 
ter, two or three, or even a single bird, being 
often found wich no others in the vicinity, 
their habit of feeding in the trees tending 
to separate them. 

The size of the dusky grouse is nearly 
twice that of the ruffed grouse, a full-grown 
bird weighing from three to four pounds. 
The feathers are very thick, and it seems 
fitly dressed to endure the rigor oi its hab- 
itat, which is in the Rocky mountains and 
Sierra Nevada country only, and in the pine 
forests from 5,000 to 10,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The latter height is gen- 
erally about the snow line in these regions. 
Although the weather in the mountains is 
often wild and pleasant in winter, and espe- 
cially hea.thy and agreeable from the dry- 
ness and purity of the atmosphere, yet the 
cold is sometimes intense. 

Some years ago Mr. Hallock advised that 
the acclimation of this beautiful bird be 
tested in the pine torests of the East. 
Though too wild and shy, he said, to be do- 
mesticated, there is no reason why it might 
not live and thrive in any pine lands where 
the ruffed grouse is found. Since the moun- 
tain passes are becoming threaded with rail- 
roads, and miners, herders, and other set- 
tlers are scattering through the country, it 
will be far easier than it has been to secure 
and transport live birds or their eggs, and 
it is to be hoped the experiment will be 
tried. 
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This grouse nests on the ground, often 
under shelter of a hollow log or projecting 
rock, with merely a few pine needles 
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scratched together. From eight to fifteen 
eggs are laid, of buff or cream color, marked 
all over with round spots of umber-brown. 


SEND FOR THESE PICTURES. 


These pictures began in our June (1903) number, and have 


probably excited more 


comment and interest than any single feature ever offered by an American sportsman’s 


magazine. 


best people in this country. 


Being exactly true to nature, no sportsman will hesitate to preserve them, and 
as a result they are being framed and hungin the libraries, “dens.” 


and offices of the 


The February subject marks the twenty-first picture that has been published and 
arrangements have been made for three more, which will complete the twenty-four We 


can supply the full twenty-four copies. in separate sheets. carefully 
poard rollers, suitable for framing, for $1.00. 


mailed in paste- 
Or they will be divided and sold as follows. 


First twelve pictures, 5 cents each, or the twelve for 60 cents—the subjects being as 


follows: 


June, 1903—Wilson’s Snipe. 

July, 1903—Wood Duck. 

August, 1903—Green-winged Teal. 
September, 1903—Bob-white. 
October, 1903—Canvas-back Duck. 
November, 1903—Pin-tail Duck. 


December, 1903—Mountain Partridge. 
January, 1904—Prairie Sharp-tail Grouse. 
February, 1904—Red-head Duck. 
March, 1904—Shoveller Duck. 

April, 1904—-Passenger ‘- 

May, 1904—Large-mouth Black Bass. 


Second twelve pictures, 5 cents each, three for 10 cents, or the twelve for 40 cents— 


the subjects being as follows: 


June, 1904—Rainbow Trout. 

July, 1904—Bald-pate Duck. 

August, 1904—Ruddy Duck. 
September, 1904—Mallard Duck. 
October, 1904—American Ring Plover. 
November, 1904—The Prairie Hen. 


December, 1904—Gambel’s Partridge. 
January, 1905—Ring-billed Duck. 
February, 1905—Dusky (blue) Grouse 
March, 1905—Blue-winged Teal. 
April, 1905—Old Squaw Duck. 

May, 1905—Scaled Partridge. 





WISCONSIN IN LINE. 


About forty sportsmen who are opposed 
to spring shooting of ducks met recently in 
Milwaukee and formed an organization, the 
object of which will be to have the present 
game laws, which permit spring shocting, 
abolished. A permanent organization was 
perfected and will be known as the North- 
western Game Protective Association of 
Wisconsin. 

After a temporary association had been 
formed a committee was appointed to ar- 
range for a permanent association, and the 
following officers were elected: 

President—Joseph B. Doe. 

Vice-President—Joseph Dyer. 

Secretary—Edward L. Tracy. 

Treasurer—Louis Auer. 

Board of Directors—J. B. Doe, J. Dyer, 
E. L. Tracy, Louis Auer, Ex-Governor George 
W. Peck, Dr. Adolph Gropper, James T. 
Drought, Sherman Brown, Frank Smith. 

Previous to the organization of the as- 
sociation those present expressed their 
views on the present law, which permits 
spring shooting. All argued that the law 
spoiled the hunting in the fall season, as 
the ducks are slaughtered off in the spring, 


leaving few for the regular season in the 
fall. Among those who took part in the dis- 
cussion were: Joseph B. Doe, Ex-Governor 
George W. Peck, Louis Auer, Edward L. 
Tracy, Dr. Adolph Gropper, Dr. Carmichael, 
Dr. Richter, Thomas Shea, W. Mehl, Arthur 
Knight, Joseph Dyer, A. G. Veith and others. 

This is a splendid example to set for the 
sportsmen of the other states. It will not 
be too late for the formation of such or- 
ganizations after this number of Outdoor 
Life reaches our readers, and we hope to 
hear of many other such moves being made 
while it is yet time to introduce bills into 
the assemblies of the states whose legisla- 
tures meet this winter. 





A COMPLIMENT. 


Editor of Outdoor Life:—After reading 
Mr. A. B. Richmond’s article, “A Hunt In 
Michigan,” which appeared in the last issue 
of your magazine, I felt called upon to tell 
you how it interested me. I think it is the 
best written and most interesting story that 
I ever read. 

I hope that he will write another story 
for Outdoor Life in the near future. 

PAUL VOSBURGH. 
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“GAME SHOT THROUGH THE HEART.” 

The article with this heading in the De- 
cember number leads me to record some ob- 
servations on that 
when “jacking” was legal, one of my party 
shot a two-year-old buck “through the heart 
one night, and the deer ran about 
before falling. The 
single-barrel breach-loader, 


line. Some years ago, 


a dozen 


rods was an old 


gun 
and the charge 
was very heavy—sixteen big buck shot and 
so much black powder that the recoil sent 
The 
The charge struck 


the boat backward nearly its length. 
aim was for the heart. 
that region and dissection showed that one 
of those large shot had passed through the 
heart about one-third the way from the tip 
to the large 

One 


end of that organ 
fired both barrels at the 
broadside of a buck that weighed 240 pounds. 


night I 


Eighteen shot (size .00) struck that deer in 
the region of the heart and one went through 
it; others broke ribs and went through the 
lungs. But that buck ran several rods be- 
fore falling. A credible guide told me of a 
buck that ran eighty rods after a rifle bullet 
(a .44, I think) had gone through the heart. 
For instant paralysis no shot is so good as 
one in the brain, and next to that the ver- 
tebrae. Jd. CG. A. 
Editor Outdoor 
sketch 


Life: —I 
in your December 


notice a short 
number entitled 
“Game Shot Through Heart,” by Mr. Haws; 
also your editorial comment. I have hunted 
large game many years and have yet to see 
any deer, be it buck or doe, drop instantly 
with a heart shot. I will give one case: [| 
was hunting in Routt county, Colorado, in 
1895. My companion and self were return- 
ing to camp one evening. It was quite dusk. 
I was in the lead and approaching a gulch 
or draw. I was looking for the most suitable 
place to cross, when a slight “hist” from my 
companion caused me to 


pered, “Look to the left.” 


stop. He whis- 
I did so, and saw 
standing, not more than forty yards away, a 
buck. The deepening gloom was such that 
I could only see his outline and antlers. He 
was a big one. I eould not tell whether he 
was quartering to or from us. 


he was quartering from us 


I supposed 
Raising my rifle 


I held, at a guess, for a heart shot. At the 
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crack of the rifle he whirled. He had been 
quartering to us, and making several tre- 
mendous bounds, disappeared. From my 
companion came the remark, “You missed 
him.” I replied, “If I did I’ll throw my rifle 
down the mountain and quit hunting.” We 
went to where the buck had stood and could 
see where he had ploughed the dirt for sev- 
eral jumps. We could see nor hear nothing 
more. We saw it was useless to try and fol- 
low him, as night was falling fast. We re- 
sumed tramp for camp, breaking 
branches of bushes frequently to find our 
way back. We finally struck the trail, and 
throwing some branches in it to mark our 
entrance into it, we finally made camp. 

In the morning we shouldered our rifles 
and started for the location of our adven- 
ture. We took in the woods at the same 
point we had come into the trail, and in due 
time came to the spot where I had fired the 
shot. We had no trouble now in finding 
where the buck had stood, signs of his flight 
and evidence of his being hit, for after the 
first jump could be seen great gushes of 
blood, which we could not see the night be- 
fore, and which looked as if they had been 
thrown out of a pump. And indeed they 
had. We followed for at least 200 yards, and 
then found the magnificent, gamy animal. 
But a wolf or lion had found him first, and 
commencing at the bullet wound in his flank 
had torn out about a bushel of hair and 
eaten almost one hind quarter. We cut out 
about the part eaten and took the rest of 
him. In cleaning him we traced the flight 
of the ball. It was a .38-56 Winchester rifle, 
and had struck him in the chest, coming out 
at his flank, and in its passage had gone 
lengthwise of his heart, almost tearing it 
into two pieces. 


our 


Yet this fine, gamy fellow 
had gone that distance and in his flight had 
cleared a mass of logs and limbs at least 
four feet high. 

I have dropped deer dead with a shot 
through the shoulder, but never through the 
heart. Does and bucks alike have gone from 
thirty feet to that many yards, the distance 
being governed, I judge, by the excitement 
of flight, or gameness and “sand” of the ani- 
mal. My observation of animals (also birds) 
teaches me that they have individual traits 
and characteristics only in a less marked 
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degree than humans. Some yield quickly; 
others fight to the last gasp. 
C. H. SLOANE. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—With your permis- 
sion I wish to write a few taings about deer 
being shot through the heart, and how long 
they may live after it. I hope that Mr. Haws 
won't think that I am under the impression 
that he needs any help in holding —.s own, 
or establishing his claim that a deer, or any 
other animal, may live a minute or two after 
being shot through the heart. If the pro- 
jectile is small it may live several minutes. 
In the last twenty-five years I have kuled a 
great many deer, and have accumulated a 
great deal of experience in regard to their 
vitality. In the fall of ’84 a friend and | 
were hunting in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan and I shot a deer through the mid- 
dle of the heart. He ran and walked (ran 
most of the way) between 300 and 400 yards, 
and I ran nearly twice that distance to where 
I could again see him. He was yet standing 
and I shot him again. He fell without mov- 
ing, and there was no possibility of its being 
another deer from the one that I first shot, 
because he was broadside to me when I first 
shot, and quartering to me when I fired the 
last shot. Snow had fallen the night before 
and there was no other tracks in that part 
of the woods. The first shot necessarily 
made a round hole in the hide, the bullet 
lodging against the hide on the opposite 
side. The second shot cut a long slit in the 
hide, so that left no doubt as to which shot 
first hit him, while the second shot ranged 
six inches higher than the first one. We 
dissected the deer with great care, following 
the course of each shot to make sure that 
there could be no chance of a mistake. 

W. A. LINKLETTER. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—As I was reading 
the account in the holiday number of your 
magazine of where William Haws shot a 
deer through the heart and how long it lived 
thereafter, it took my mind back to October 
id, 1903, when I had a similar experience in 
the Adirondack mountains. 

My guide and I started out for a still 
hunt, and, after traveling for some time, we 
came upon a large buck’s track, which we 
followed for a mile or more on the wet 
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leaves, as it was raining quite briskly at the 
time. The guide said to me, “If you will 
stand here I think I can drive the old fellow 
to you. I may be gone an hour, but do not 
leave until I come.” I had been there just 
about an hour when the old fellow put in 
an appearance, about seventy-five yards dis- 
tant. I think he had winded me, for he was 
on the swing when I saw him. 

I saw at once when I fired that he was 
hard hit. It was just 11 o’clock when the 
guide came to me, he having jumped the 
deer only about 200 yards from me. He 
asked if I had hit him and I replied that I 
thought he was badly wounded. After going 
a short distance the guide reached the same 
conclusion. 

We jumped him four times within a hali 
mile, but he was a wary old fellow and we 
only got a glimpse of him a couple of times. 
After following him some time -.onger we 
concluded he was going to Burnt Timber 
lake. He walked all the time and we fol- 
lowed very carefully, as we expected to find 
him lying down, but he kept going until 
within 100 yards of the lake, when he laid 
down on a little sharp bluff, awaiting our 
coming. But he was too shrewd for us and 
made his sneak before we saw him. He 
went to the lake and swam across an. uad 
landed on the other side, one-half mile away 
before we reached the lake. We followed 
down the bank about 300 yards and crossed 
the outlet, and there having found a small 
boat the guide took to the water and | kept 
on shore. We went up a little above where 
the deer entered the water on the other side. 
The guide went across the lake to see if he 
had not followed up the shore instead of en- 
tering the lake, but finding nothing he 
started to recross. At that I started up the 
shore and had gone about 100 yards when 
I saw our game about twenty-five yards 
away, about twenty feet from the water, 
lying with his head very low, facing me. I 
could see his body and the points of his 
horns. 

As I did not want to shoot him in the 
body I tried a shot by guess through the 
briers, and when the gun cracked he went 
through under a fallen tree as quickly as a 
rabbit and a ball followed him a little too 
late. I saw no more of him until he swung 


back into the lake. He plunged in all over 
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and when he came up! broke his neck. Then 
it was all over with him. 

The guide came and we took him across 
to the other shore, where we removed the 
entrails. In doing this we found the first 
ball had entered his flank and went quarter- 
ing through his bowels, tore a furrow 
through his heart and landed between two 
ribs opposite his right shoulder. The sec- 
ond ball entered the head just below the 
right eye and went down his throat, and the 
fourth ball broke his neck. He lived over 
four hours after being shot through the 
heart, and how much longer he would have 
lived if the finishing touch had not been put 
on him is hard to tell. 

It is a big story, but true, and I can prove 
every assertion made. I shot him a little 
before 11 o’clock and it was 3:30 when I 
got in the boat after his neck was broken. 
I used a .38-40 Winchester. 

OL’ HANK GLOVER. 





A NEW BILL. 


We consider that one of the best meas- 
ures ever placed before a legislative body for 
action is that which, on December 5, 1904, 
under tne title of House Bill No. 15,601, was 
introduced into the House of Representatives 
at Washington by George Shiras, 3d, a mem- 
ber from the state of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Shiras has a national reputation as a sports- 
man and follower of the pastimes of woods 
and streams—and his enjoyment is usually 
had through the harmless pleasures, such as 
shooting wild game with a camera, or kill- 
ing wolves, lions and bear, the animals that 
prey on the deer and antelope family. Mr. 
Shiras’ flashlight pictures of deer are known 
and appreciated from one end of this conti- 
nent to the other, and that the sportsmen 
have such an able ally in the national House 
of Representatives as he is something they 
should feel proud of. 

There is no doubt on earth but what his 
new bill should have the hearty and unani- 
mous support of American sportsmen. There 
should be some system in regard to the open 
and closed season on our migratory birds. 
Without this system they are apt soon to be 
decimated, as the army of hunters is grow- 
ing much more rapidly than the birds are 
increasing. 


We append both Mrs. Shiras’ letter to us 
and also a copy of the bill: 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 8, 1904. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Herewith find en- 
closed a copy of House Bill No. 15601, pre- 
pared by me and introduced into the House 
of Representatives on December 5th. 

The act was designed to lessen the ex- 
cessive destruction of migratory game birds 
of the United States by vesting in the fed- 
eral government the control of the shooting 
seasons; as an almost necessary incident 
the prohibition of spring shooting during 
the northern migratory flight, would result 
in the case of all birds that need such pro- 
tection. 

For many years the leading journals, de- 
voted to the interests of sportsmen, have, 
editorially or through their contributors, 
contended that the only way to bring about 
uniform seasons and the effective enforce- 
ment of game laws was by federal legisla- 
tion; but in the end the conclusion was ap- 
parently reached that, under our system of 
government, the states alone possessed the 
right, and that there seemed to be no prac- 
tical way of conferring jurisdiction under a 
federal statute. The enclosed bill may be a 
solution, and, if so, it should receive the im- 
mediate consideration of the magazines and 
papers interested in the preservation of our 
migratory game birds. 

By a division of the game birds into two 
great classes, migratory and local, you will 
notice that those varities most threatened 
with destruction are included in the first 
class, and, further, that this class of birds is 
easily defined, and from their habits are 
more properly subject to federal legislation 
than to that of the states. 

Wild fowl that frequent northern Canada 
in the spring months and in the fall pass 
south for more southern waters, and some- 
times, in a single flight pass through a 
dozen or more states, that often during pe- 
riods of temporary abidance along the coast 
or rivers feed or rest each day in different 
states, or even frequent public waters be- 
yond the jurisdiction of any state, are not 
properly subject to state ownership—the 
very keynote of such game legislation. 

The wild pigeon was practically exter- 
minated because each state permitted its un- 
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limited slaughter on account of its being a 
migrant, and, therefore, to be killed in as 
great numbers as possible before it took 
wing for other localities. A national law 
would have prevented this and we would 
have had the passenger pigeon in abundance 
to-day. On the other hand, had the wild 
pigeon, this bird of countless myriads, ex- 
isted in limited numbers and inhabited re- 
stricted areas, it would have been found in 
abundance to-day simply because the state 
Legislatures would have guarded against its 
total destruction. 

In either illustration cited you have in. 
stances of the respective efficiency or ineffi- 
ciency of state legislation according to the 
class of birds it seeks to protect. By this 
classification the several states retain the 
title and custody of the game birds having 
their habitat within the respective boun- 
daries, such as quail, grouse, wild turkey, 
etc., ete., and which from their breeding 
habits and other traits are easily protected 
and fostered by local legislation. Then, too, 
the effectual enforcement of a national law 
is very much easier, as a rule, than where 
the violater is prosecuted, if at all, by local 
authorities, and this is hardly secondary to 
the question of uniformity aimed at in this 
measure. 

I wish, very much, that your paper, and 
your readers, if the subject is deemed worthy 
of being brought to their consideration, 
should give expression of their approval or 
disapproval, or make any practical sugzes- 
tions thereon. The scope of the act is pur- 
posely somewhat limited, but it is highly im- 
portant to first establish federal control and 
later on, if the bill passes and the courts 
sustain its legality (which will be the case, 
in my judgment) it can be elavorated upon 
by later legislation. However, it is a mat- 
ter for the sportsmen of the country to de- 
cide, and it is not my intention to press 
this legislation until assured it is supported 
by those whom it is intended to benefit. 

‘ Yours very truly, 
GEO. SHIRAS, 3D. 





A BILL 
To protect the migratory game birds of the 
United States. 

Whereas, Experience has shown that 
laws passed by the states and territories of 
the United States to protect game birds 
within their respective limits have proved 
insufficient to protect those kinds and 
classes of said birds which are migratory in 
their habits and which nest and hatch their 
young in states other than those in which 
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they pass the usual hunting season, and in 
some cases breed beyond the boundaries of 
the United States; and, 

Whereas, Such local laws are also inap- 
plicable and insufficient to protect such 
game birds as, in their migrations, are found 
in the public waters of the United States, 
outside the limits and jurisdiction of the 
several states and territories; and, 

Whereas, The absence of uniform and ef- 
fective laws and regulations in such cases 
has resulted in the wholesale destruction 
and the threatened extermination of many 
valuable species of said game birds, which 
can not be practically restored or restocked 
under state laws applicable in the case of 
game birds having their permanent habitat 
within the respective states and territories; 

therefore, be it 

Enacted, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, That all 
wild geese, wild swans, brant, wild ducks, 
snipe, plover, woodcock, rail, wild pigeons 
and all other migratory game birds which in 
their modern and southern migrations pass 
throught or do not remain permanently the 
entire year within the borders of any 
state or territory, shall hereafter be deemed 
to be within the custody and protection of 
the government of the United States and 
shall not be destroyed or taken contrary to 
regulations hereinafter provided for. 

Sec. 2.. That the Department of Agri 
culture is hereby authorized to adopt suit- 
able regulations to give effect to the pre- 
vious section by prescribing and fixing 
the closed seasons, having due regard to 
the zones of temperance, breeding habits 
and times and line of migratory flight, there- 
by enabling the department to select and 
designate suitable districts for different por- 
tions of the country within which said closed 
seasons it shall not be lawful to shoot or by 


any device kill or seize and capture migra- 
tory birds within the protection of this law, 
and by declaring penalties by fine or im- 
prisonment, or both, for violations of such 
regulations. 

Sec. 3. That the Department of Agricul- 


ture, after the preparation of said regula- 
tions, shall cause the same to be made pub- 
lic and shall allow a period of three months 
in which said regulations may be examinerd 
and considered before final adoption, per 
mitting, when deemed proper, public hear 
ings thereon, and after final adoption to 
cause same to be engrossed and submitted 
to the President of the United States for ap- 
proval; Provided, however, That nothing 
herein contained shall be deemed to affect 
or interfere with the local laws of the states 
and territories for the protection of game 
localized within their borders, nor to pre- 
vent the states and territories from enacting 
laws and regulations to promote and render 
efficient the regulations of the Department 
of Agriculture provided under this statute. 

















ingled in the Bushes 
DEER-ROPING. 


We have received the accompanying pic- 
tures from a well-known Colorado hunter, to- 
gether with a description of how they were 
secured. The only reason we publish them 
is for the general information of our read- 
to see the 


ers and not because we would like 


example emulated by other hunters. It is 


not considered sportsmanlike to 
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rope deer, 








and, while it is much more difficult and dan- 
gerous to rope them in this manner than to 
know the cowmen on the 
ranges and in the hills consider it quite 
legitimate sport to lasso a deer, an elk or an 
antelope, “hog-tie” it, and either brand it or 
clip its ears, allowing it to go free after the 
“fun” is over. 


shoot them, we 


The party sending these pic- 
tures writes as follows concerning the man- 








Resting. 
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In the Aspens. 


ner in which they were secured, stating that 
the deer was released after the pictures were 
taken: 

Editor Outdoor Life—On September 25, 
1904, I was on West ———— in quest of bear, 
and one of our horses left us. Having some 
horses on the range I went out to get an- 
other and found them in a park near some 
willows and a spring. I took my rope off my 
saddle and thought I could rope one, and, 
just as I started by the willows the buck 
jumped out. He had about 150 yards to go 
before he was in the’oak brush. I was rid 
ing Dandy, the horse you rode after bear, 
and I put spurs to him, and when the buck 
was within ten feet of the brush I threw 
with all my might, and, as luck would have 
it, the loop made connection with his horns, 
and then the fun began. He would go at 
least ten feet in the air and turn over, and 
sometimes he would run at me as if he 
wanted to go clear through my horse. But, 
after I threw him several times, he gave up. 

I wished once or twice some one else was 
in the saddle, but I saw he was getting very 
tired, and at last I was able to get off my 
horse and tie him to a scrub oak until I went 
three miles to camp to get my kodak. I took 
some pictures while he was tied to the oak 








bush and then I led him about 200 yards to 
some quakingasps and took some more.” 














A Silhouette. 










































LICENSES. 


Resident licenses, unlike those issued to 
non-residents, are not intended so much to 
restrict hunting as to regulate it. The chief 
uses they subserve are raising funds for the 
protection of game and providing a system of 
identifying hunters. And by requiring every 
one who hunts to be registered, they may 
afford indirectly a valuable means of collect- 
ing statistics not otherwise obtainable, con- 
cerning the number of persons hunting in 
the state. approximately the amount of big 
game killed and the principal hunting places. 

With the exception of a small fee allowed 
to the officer issuing the license, usually pre- 
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scribed in addition to the regular license fee, 
the proceeds from resident licenses are used 
for the protection of game. Apparently the 
only important exceptions are in North Da- 
kota and Michigan. In North Dakota but 
seventy per cent. is devoted to game pro- 
tection, ten per cent. being paid to the audi- 
tor and twenty per cent. to the general treas- 
ury of the state. In Michigan 25 cents is 
allowed the clerks for issuing the licenses, 
so that the cost to the state of collecting the 
fees is thirty-three per cent. of the total 
resident tax. 

The following table shows the number of 
resident licenses issued in each state in 1902 
and 1903 and the amounts paid therefor: 








Resident Licenses Issued in 1902 and 1903. 
——— 1902 \ ————. 1903 ~ 
State Rate No. Amount. Rate. oO. Amount. 
Colorado ee os weceeeses $1.00 15,184 $15,184.00 
Hawaii .... ‘ $5.00 ° vee ith te teaite 
Idaho ..... Neng 1.00 12,370 12,370.00 
illinois 1.00 95,000 95,000.00 
Indiana sated i ac etta gacl er it Beery Paeee aed 6 
Michigan .75 18,621 $13,965.75 -75 19,061 14,295.75 
Minnesota . Sea separ ie - .00 8,910 8,910.00 
Nebraska 1.00 3,348 3,348.00 1.00 3,744 3,744.00 
5 .75 6,518 4,888.50 
North Dakota .75 hee of 75 5,056 3,792.00 
South Dakota 1.00 : Le sasone eT 
Washington 1.00 sr eee 1.00 14,982 14,982.00 
Wisconsin ... 1.00 72,635 72,635.00 1.00 78,164 78,164.00 
Wyoming ..... 1.00 Sanaa sa ical 1.00 299 299.00 
New Brunswic 2.00 1, 3,142.00 2.00 1,858 3,716.00 
Ontario .. ; 5.00 50 750.00 5.00 153 765.00 
2.00 »,165 10,330.00 2.00 5,707 11,414.00 
Quebec 5.00 : a obey 5.00 . eee Seeks 


(1) Receipts.—The receipts from licenses 
exceeded $10,000 in nine states: Colorado, 
Idaho, Illinois, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Washington and Wisconsin. 
Notwithstanding the difference in the fees 
charged, a nominal fee of $1 for resident li- 
censes and an average fee of $10 to $25 for 
non-resident licenses, the amount ordinarily 
collected from residents is far in excess of 
that received from non-residents. Thus, in 
Wisconsin in 1903 the returns from resident 
licenses ($78,164) were more than six times 
as great as those from non-resident licenses 
($12,005); in Colorado, where the amounts 
were $15,184 and $746, respectively, the resi- 
dent were nearly twenty-one times as large 
as the non-resident; and in Illinois, the 
amounts being $95,000 and $3,750, respect- 
ively, more than twenty-five times as large. 

(2) Number of Licensed Hunters.—In the 
following table are shown the number of li- 
censes issued (indicating the number of li- 
censed hunters) and the amounts received 
therefrom in each of the ten states for which 


statistics are available for both resident and 
non-resident licenses: 
Number of Licensed Hunters and Receipts 


from Licenses, 1903. 
Resi- Nonresi- Total Total 


dent. dent. No. fees. 

Colorado ‘ . 15,184 34 15,218 $ 15,930 
I cee al og ae 12,370 267 12,637 14,105 
Illinois ....... 95,000 250 95,250 98,750 
Michigan ... .. 19,061 45 19,106 15,421 
Minnesota soe ee 333 9,243 14,205 
Nebraska re 3,744 84 3,828 4,584 
N. Dakota 11,574 123 11,697 11,756 
Washington . 14,982 14,982 14,982 
Wisconsin 78,164 659 78,823 90,169 
W yoming 299 158 457 8,199 

Total ......259,288 1,953 261,241 $288,101 


The most interesting fact brought out 
by this table is the total number of licenses 
issued. This number shows that in the 
above-mentioned ten states more than a 
quarter of a million hunters were licensed 
duriug the past year. This total, however, 
is less than the actual number of hunters in 
these states, for the reason that in Michigan 
and Wyoming no licenses are required from 
residents for anything except big game, and 
in Nebraska and Wyoming a resident is not 
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required to secure a license unless he shoots 
outside his own county. 

The only state which shows larger re- 
turns from non-residents than from resident 
licenses is Wyoming, which has a very high 
non-resident fee of $50, and requires resident 
licenses only in the case of persons hunting 
big game outside of the county of residence. 
These conditions in a state so thinly settled 
and with large counties would naturally 
make the returns from resident licenses very 
small. 

(3) Number of Big Game Licenses.—As 
some of the states require separate licenses 
for big game and for game birds, it is possi- 
ble to ascertain approximately the number 
of non-resident licenses issued for hunting 
big game. The figures for nine states and 
four provinces are shown in the table fol- 
lowing: 


Nonresident Licenses for Big Game Issued 
in 1903. 

State— Licenses. Fees. 
ee 29 $ 725 
gE RN CR ae 20 500 
EE ee ee 1,697 25,455 
a a os ai eae ein a eile 45 1,125 
re a a. bn 6 ai 131 3,275 
te bias Mila iy in wee al 61 1,525 
New Hampshire ........... 135 1,350 
re Nr oe mee 361 9,025 
EE ee 158 7,900 
New Brunswick .......... 338 10,140 
FO eae 72 3,600 
En on nc nc khkk bees 30 1,200 
Th of d'Warariy y de webs ¢o'e 259 6,47 

CE cn ¢ OAs oc ok wwe 6 3,336 $72,295 


From this table are omitted the returns 
from Nebraska, North Dakota, Utah, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Manitoba and the 
northwest territories, in which licenses for 
big game can not be separated from those 
for game birds. Several other states, in 
which considerable big game hunting is 
done, are also necessarily omitted—South 
Dakota, British Columbia and Quebec, from 
which no reports are available, and Vermont, 
New York, California and Oregon, in which 
no general hunting licenses are issued. But 
notwithstanding the incompleteness of the 
statistics, several facts of interest are 
brought out. Thus, it appears that in the 
nine states and four provinces in the table 
3,336 non-resident big game licenses were is- 
sued at a cost of $72,295, that Maine issued 
more than one-half of these licenses and col- 
lected more than one-third of the fees, and 
that New Brunswick stood second in point 
of license receipts. If we assume that all 
the non-resident licenses in Nebraska, North 
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Dakota, Utah, West Virginia, Manitoba and 
the northwest territories were issued for big 
game hunting, the totals would only be in 
creased to 3,649 and $78,120, respectively, 
leaving but six important states—New York, 
South Dakota, California, Oregon, Washing 
ton and British Columbia, in 
those in the South—from which 
are available. In other words, nearly sixty 
per cent. of the 5,779 non-resident 
issued in the United States and most of those 
issued in Canada in 1903 
big game. 

On the other hand, if the resident licenses 
could be separated in the same way, the r« 
sults would be very different. 


addition to 
no returns 


licenses 


were for hunting 


Fortunately 
in five cases these figures are available, as 
resident licenses are 
game in Michigan, Minnesota, Wyoming 
New Brunswick and Ontario. In 1903 there 
were 19,061 resident licenses issued in Mich 
igan, 8,910 in Minnnesota, 299 in Wyoming 
1,858 in New Brunswick and 
tario, making a total of 35,888, or nearly ten 
times as many as were issued to non-resi 
dents in the nineteen states and 
mentioned above. 


issued only for biz 


5,860 in On 


provinces 
The amount paid for the 
resident licenses, however, was only $39,409 
or about fifty per cent. of the fees for the 
non-resident licenses.—From Bulletin 19, 
Biological Survey, United States 
ment of Agriculture. 


Depart 


OLD MUZZLE-LOADER DAYS. 
The day of the old muzzle-loader is long 
passed, for the real sportsman, except in out 


of-the-way places, where new-fangled no 
tions seldom make their appearance, and 


the old-timer still clings to this relic of the 
bygone. But the way it did its work in the 
hands of the old hunter of fifty years ago 
is still a cherished memory. As I recall 
some of the jolly days of squirrel hunting in 
my boyhood, some strange incidents come 
trooping in, though most of the actors with 
me in those days have long since 
hunt—at least on this side of the 
vide. 


ceased to 


great di 


Three of us were once hunting together, 
when one of the party by mistake put two 
loads in his gun. As this had been done be 


fore, more than once, just as an experiment, 
difficult 


it was not considered a problem. 
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Our experiments had shown that save for a 
little additional recoil there was no dan- 
ger, and that when two loads were dis- 
charged the bullets invariably struck one 
above the other. In this instance a board 
was placed some fifty feet away, and the 
gun was fired in the usual manner. An ex- 
amination of the target disclosed vut one 
ball. This was the occasion of some surprise 
and comment. Another load was put in the 
gun, but when the party attempted to push 
home the ball it stopped abour the middle 
of the barrel and refused to go farther. One 
of the two bullets just fired was yet in the 
gun. AS we now had two bullets again in 
the barrel about half way down, with pow- 
der between them, the stock was removed, 
the breach pin taken out, a fire was built on 
the chip-pile, the barrel placed in it, and in 
due time the explosion drove one ball out of 
each end. We readjusted the gun and went 
on into the woods. 

At first thought this seems an impossible 
thing, since tue powder behind both balls 
must have first exploded in order that either 
could be thrown out. How, then, could 
either stop in the barrel? There is but one 
possible explanation. The first powuer, ex- 
ploding from the fire of the primer (cap, as 
we termed it), started the two balls on their 
journey, but the powder between the bullets 
also exploded when they were half way out, 
and the explosion behind and before the first 
bullet cut shor. its career, while the second 
ball put down, with nothing to impede it, 
went on its way. The powder between the 
balls must have caught through che rifles, 
round the ball first loaded, an incident that 
would not occur, probably, once in a life- 
time. It clearly teaches a valuable lesson 
in gunnery, viz.: That rifles may often be 
made too deep, and when not perfectly filled 
by the ball, will allow the escape of gas, and 
a corresponding loss of power. Many guns 
do not carry up” for this reason. 

- * 7 

I was once hunting squirrels with a com- 
panion. My friend in sport handed me his 
gun and seized mine to shoot a squirrel we 
at that moment discovered in full view lying 
onalimb. At the crack of the gun the squir- 
rel fell, shot through the head, and in an in- 
stant another one fell a few feet away, also 
shot through the head. Neither my com- 
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panion nor myself knew that there was an- 
other one on the tree. Where it was, or how 
it came to be hit, whether by a glancing bul- 
let, or by being in exact range on another 
part of the tree, we never knew. At another 
time, two friends were hunting, and had sep- 
arated to take in different parts of a wood, 
on one side of which was a clearing with 
many dead trees standing. One party seeing 
a hawk alight on one of these dead trees 
crept to the edge of the timber and fired. 
The hawk fell and he started toward it, when 
a little distance from the bird he observed 
his friend also coming toward the tree at a 
right angle, and called out: “I shot a 
hawk.” 

“The deal you did?” replied ais compan- 
ion. “I shot it myself.” An examination 
proved that both had shot it, and having shot 
exactly at the same instant, and not in sight 
of each other, neither knew the other had 
seen the bird, and neither heard the other’s 
gun. My uncle, an expert deer hunter, in an 
early day in Ohio, once told me when a boy 
that he had known two hunters to kill a 
buck in the same manner. 

* * ~ 

When a small boy I used to hunt with 
my father’s old rifle, with a barrel almost 
four feet in length. It was so heavy that 
I always found a rest, and preferred a log, 
fence rail, or the fork of a sapling. I could 
not shoot steadily from the side of a tree, 
and seldom tried it, unless I could do no bet- 
ter. On one occasion, however, I was com- 
pelled to do this or lose my squirrel, which 
was not more than twenty-five feet high, and 
iying against the body of the tree. My gun 
was double-triggered. When I touched the 
trigger the hammer did not fall. Leaving 
my gun in position—I was afraid to move 
lest I should frighten my game—lI looked 
down at my hand while I re-set the triggers 
but before I had this accomplished the lazy 
hammer had changed its notion, went down 
with a clip, and off went the gun, greatly to 
my disgust. But what was my surprise to 
see the squirrel tumble at my feet. Strangely 
enough, when I took my eyes away from my 
aim to readjust the old gun, I did not move 
the muzzle, and so I shot my squirrel with- 
out looking at it. 

At another time I was hunting with a 
friend who had never killed anything, and, 
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indeed, had never fired a gun but a few 
times. I was anxious that he should get a 
shot. A squirrel ran into a dead limb. I 
shot into the limb, the squirrel ran out and 
stopped in full view. 

“Now Billy,” I yelled, “this is the chance 
of your life.” Billy brought his gun to aim, 
and I held my breath. Just as he was about 
to pull, the squirrel rolled off dead and fell 
at his feet. I shall never forget that boy’s 
look, as he glanced over his left shoulder at 
me, while his gun still pointed up into the 
My ball into the limb had passed under 
the breast of the animal and had burned the 
skin over the heart. It lived long enough to 
fool Billy, and then tumbled to the ground. 

Poor Billy! He never killed a squirrel; 
nor was tais the last time he was fooled. 
Some years later, a girl he loved fooled him 
worse still, for in this case he didn’t get even 
the carcass. 


tree. 


. ” * 
In 1878, with a friend, I was hunting deer 
on the Siuslaw river, in southern Oregon. 
We stopped for two days with a family living 
quite alone, but with a nice wheat farm and 
only a shanty for a house. I distinctly re- 
member I slept in a bed from which I could 
see the stars shining through holes in the 
roof, and fell asleep wondering how they 
managed in the rainy season, for which Ore- 
gon is noted. The old gentleman had two 
robust, good-hearted sons who went with us 
for deer the next day. My friend and I were 
provided with fine breech-loaders, and I was 
somewhat curious to see the gun of our 
guide. When it was brought fortn, shades of 
Daniel Boone! What a gun! An old Ken 
tucky muzzle-loader, about four feet in the 
barrel, had been full-stocked. Most of the 
stock was gone, and what remained was tied 
to the barrel with leather strings. ‘rhe lock 
was also tied on in the same manner, and 
the screw was out which should have held 
the hammer in place. This was so loose 
that the hunter had to watch it to keep from 
losing it. The owner drawled when he 
spoke, and seemed to talk only when he 
could not avoid it. Seeing the danger of los- 
ing his hammer I suggested that put in 
a screw to hold it. His answer will give a 
fair sample of the man: 
“S-e-r-e-w, t-h-e d-e-v-i-l! 
w-h-e-n I h-a-i-n-t g-o-t n-o-n-e?” 


H-o-w k-i-n 1 
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I suggested he could make one of lead 

with his knife that would answer every pur- 

pose, but he was equal to the occasion: 

“T k-i-n w-a-t-c-h t-h-e d-u-r-n t-h-i-n-g.” 

I never, before nor since, have seen as 
many deer in one day’s hunt as on that occa 
sion, and I am certain at no time were we 
more than two miles from the house; but 
our luck was not great, since we got but one 
deer. Returning hove over an olf logging 
road our guide stopped short: 

“Y-o-u s-e-e t-h-e-t t-r-e-e y-e-n-d-e-r? 
W-e-e-l, I w-o-n-s-t s-h-o-t a d-e-v-i-l-i-s-h b-i-g 
b-r-O-w-n b-e-a-r t-h-a-r, a-n-d w-e-r-e s-t-a-n-i-n 
r-i-g-h-t h-u-r.” 

“What did you shoot it 
tured to enquire. 

“W-i-t-h t-h-i-s g-u-n. 
t-h-r-e-e m-o-n-t-h-s. 
t-h-e 


with?” we ven- 
T-a-i-n-t b-i-n m-o-r-n 
F-i-r-s-t 
d-u-r-n t-h-i-n-g c-u-m 
h-a-d-n-t n-o t-i-m-e t-o 
t-u-r-n u-p 


t-i-m-e I s-h-o-t, 


f-u-r m-e, a-n I 
j-i-s-t 
t-h-e 
e-n-d o-f m-y g-u-n, a-n s-l-a-m d-o-w-n a b-u-l- 


l-o-a-d, a-n I 


m-y p-o-w-d-e-r h-o-r-n_ i-n 


l-e-t w-i-t-h-o-u-t n-o p-a-t-c-h, a-n w-h-e-n [| 
s-h-o-t i-t a-g-i-n, itt w-a-s r-i-g-h-t  t-h-a-r, 
w-i-t-h i-t-s m-o-u-t-h o-p-e-n—t-h-e d-u-r-n 


t-h-i-n-g’”—at the same time pointing about 
three feet from where we then stood. 

“Were you not badly frightened?” I ven- 
tured to ask. 

W-a-l, I t-h-o-t h-e-l-l 
c-l-o-s-e,” he said, as he picked up the old 
gun and started on. 


w-a-s g-i-t-t-i-n t-o-o 


The thought of shooting into a brown 
bear with that old shoe-string gun has al 


ways caused me to shudder. Only one thing 
could ever have tempted me to do it, even 
for a small fortune—I should have been cer 
tain it would fail to fire, or if it didn’t, would 
happily miss the bear. 

Sometimes even a fool boy—if he does 
not kill himself too early—will learn some 
thing handling a gun. 
the constant 


weather, we 


I distinctly remember 
difficulty, especially in 
had with 
when an exploding 
gun. 


damp 
our muzzle-loaders, 
“cap” failed to fire the 
If the cylinder had no end screw, which 
few of the old guns had, it was difficult to 
get powder in the “tube” sufficiently to cause 
it to fire. This was always an unbearable 
misfortune, for it was lazy game that would 
wait for this process, even though it proved 
successful. But as necessity is the mother 
of invention, I learned a method of meeting 
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the difficulty, I have never seen tried by any- 
one else. These old “tubes” were generally 
powder-burnt or rusted out, until the apper- 
ture in them was twice the proper size. 
When my gun missed fire by an exploding 
“cap,” I took a dry match from my pocket, 
whittled it down until I could push it into the 
“tube,” then cutting it off level with the top, 
put on my “cap” and fired in the usual man- 
ner. With this arrangement I never failed, 
unless in my haste I had forgotten to put 
any powder in my gun, which in my excite- 
ment frequently happened. When I remem- 
ber the great danger of these old guns in 
the hands of anyone, from premature ex- 
plosion, and the greatly increased danger in 
the hands of careless boys, I wonder that 
the grass-grown graves of these young hunt- 
ers are so few. 

One thing is certain, no such accidents as 
the press teems with in the hunting season 
now, occurred then. This can be largely ac- 
counted for, it is true, by the army of men 
that at the same time of year now throng 
the forests and mistake each other for the 
game they seek; but it is also accounted for 
by the inexperience of many of these sports- 
men. They are “bandbox’” sportsmen. They 
have never handled a gun, until late in life; 
have little taste for the sport, but with a 
new, costly and handsome outfit, they have 
a pride to be a part of the show. Some of 
them can shoot a little at target, but have 
no more woodcraft about them than a “mud- 
sucker.” They have learned the stilted 
modern vocabulary of gunnery, and can talk 
learnedly of trajectory, calibers, drachms, 
ounces, jacketed and mushroom bullets, but 
they have never yet learned that which 
every true sportsman knows—that they are 
only very thinly jacketed mushrooms them- 
selves, dangerous alike to themselves and 
every one within reach of their gun. Had 
they begun handling fire-arms in their youth 
they would have learned one of two things 
—either to abandon gunnery altogether for 
want of a taste for it, which alone can make 
one proficient and safe with it, or confine 
themselves where they can shoot alone, and 
then use some of the toy-guns that are com- 
paratively harmless. It is positively sicken- 
ing to the woodsmen who know these things 
when they must listen to the learned har- 
rangues of these city sprigs, guide them into 


the forests, keep them from killing them- 
selves out of sympathy with their parents, 
and often kill their game for them; which 
ever afterward is displayed as the evidence 
of their own prowess. This statement is 
not overdrawn. Amusing stories are told 
by all the old guides, and if it was not for 
the sake of innocent relatives, it would be 
wise to publish them. These prigs do some 
good to the profession; they usually pay 
well for their sport, and not infrequently for 
the secrecy so essential to their standing as 
sportsmen. 

Farewell to the old muzzle-loader, but 
not to its memories. These still linger, 
though the associations out of which they 
were evolved half a century ago have long 
ceased to be. Like the lengthening shadows 
of a summer sunset, these memories still 
make a lounging place for the old hunter, 
as he leaves the field to the more superb 
inventions of these later years. One thing 
is certain: The man with the breech-loader 
may put on more sportsman style, and han- 
dle a far better gun, but he will never find 
truer companions in the sport, nor get more 
enjoyment out of the hunt, than when we 
moulded our own bullets, cut our own patch- 
ing, and manufactured our own ram-rods and 
powder horns. “GAYLORD.” 





STONE FOUND IN DEER. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Nichol Prehn 
states in the January number of Outdoor 
Life that he found a stone in the stomach of 
a deer. In the winter '98-99 I found a white 
tail deer (doe) that the wolves had just 
killed. [I came onto them in time to see the 
deer make its last kick. On dressing her 
and taking out the intestines I found a stone 
in the cavity outside of the stomach. The 
stone exactly answers the description given 
by Mr. Prehn. The stone was of a light 
yellowish color. One end was porous and 
darker colored than the other end, which 
was smooth and glossy. 

I sent a description of my find to G. O. 
Shields. He was very anxious to see the 
stone and I was fool enough to send it to 
him, with the expressed wish, however, for 
him to send it back as soon as possible. It 
is over five years now since I sent it and I 
haven’t heard of it yet. Maybe he thinks 
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he can keep himself from going mad when 
he has none but the ex-game hogs for sub- 
scribers. May it save his life is my earnest 
wish! 

I will look for an answer to Mr. Prehn’s 
letter from some scientific scholar so I can 
see what I have lost. The chances are that 
the stone Mr. Prehn found was driven inside 
the stomach by a bullet. 


M. P. DUNHAM. 


A FREAK SET OF HORNS. 


We take pleasure in publishing herewith 
a photo of a set of antlers that was sent us 
by one of our subscribers, Mr. W. F. Payne, 





a prominent sportsman of El Paso, Texas. 
This set has 280 points—an extraordinary 
number. 





A WESTERN GAME BIRD. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having been a 
reader of Outdoor Life since its first num- 
ber I read with much pleasure every issue. 
Looking through the holiday issue I discov- 
ered the beautiful picture of “Gambel’s 
Partridge,” or, as it is commonly known, 
the California quail. The colortype is a 
most faithful reproduction of that splendid 
game bird, which is acknowledged by many 
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sportsmen to be about as fast and gamey a 
proposition in feathers as the ordinary 
Chokebore artist cares to pull on. The 
Grand and Uncompahgre valleys of Colorado 
were stocked with this splendid bird sev- 
eral years ago, and they prospered beyond 
expectation. While they are protected by 
law they are fully able to take care of them 
selves and find cover that no dog can pene 
trate, even seeking shelter in marsh brush 
when close pressed. 

Your description of the bird is somewhat 
vague and uncertain and the following para 
graph might be partially corrected: 

“Though a ground bird and more inclined 
to hide than to fly away when disturbed, 
Gambel’s partridge frequently perches in 
trees, and by many authorities it is believed 
to roost in trees at night. Its food consists 
of grasshoppers and ants, of which it is espe- 
cially fond, though it also eats other kinds 
of insects. It also feeds upon grains and 
seeds, the tender leaves and buds of herba 
ceous plants and berries.” 

The bird trees very readily when there 
is snow on the ground, and invariably roost 
in trees at night. Its food likewise does not, 
so far as our experience in the valley is con 
cerned, “consist of grasshoppers and ants,” 
but on the other hands it seems to be “espe- 
cially fond” of seeds and grain of all kinds, 
and a pest in a berry patch or vineyard, and 
a source of wrath to the farmer. Enclosed 
you will find the contents of the craw of 
Gambel’s partridge, which is one of a num 
ber killed some time ago to demonstrate 
this, and other matter in the interest of sci 
ence. Not one of the best lot contained an 
insect. CHAS. G. SUMNER. 





INDIANS KILLING DEER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I returned last 
week from a deer hunt on Lost river, sixty 
miles west of Blackfoot, Idaho. While at 
Arco I was told the Indians had been up in 
the mountains about twenty miles away and 
had killed a large number of deer, mostly 
for the hides. They passed my place on 
their return with some twenty or more 
ponies packed with all they could carry. 


i, Jd. POCs: 











SHIELDS AND THE L.A. S. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with some 
amusement the article on page 867 of your 
magazine, December issue, under the cap- 
tion of “Shields and the L. A. 8.,” by Mr. 
Hornaday. I do not care to enter into any 
controversy with Mr. Hornaday, but I think 
that some reply is due in the name of justice. 

I first wish to state that I do not know 
personally either Mr. Hornaday or the great 
and only Mr. Shields, the “Czar of the L. A. 
S.” I do know that Mr. Hornaday is taking 
a very strange position for a man of his 
prominence. I also know that Mr. Shields 


is rated in his proper place by the majority 
of American sportsmen 


This is the result of his own course in 


writing a book some years ago over the nom 
de plume of “Coquina,’ wherein he boasts 
of having slaughtered birds and other wild 
creatures from the deck of a steamboat and 
did not even take the trouvie to go and pick 
up the game that he had knocked down. 

For those who are not aware of this 
phase of Mr. Shields’ character I would ad- 
vise that they buy his book. If they do it 
will probably help Mr. Shields financiauy 
and also advertise him in his true colors. 
This man later in life starts the “Recrea- 
tion” magazine and poses as a game protec- 
tionist, and in order to further his ends he 
calls every man a game hog who does not 
believe as he does or who may happen to 
shoot a couple of ducks more than Mr. 
Shields thinks he ought to. 

It is one thing to call a man a game hog 
but it is another to rake him fore and aft 
in public print in the viperish way that Mr. 
Shields does. Still this seems to be the 
nature of the man and most of us have our 
fads; also most fads are perfectly harmless. 
Mr. Shields and his methods are too well 
known to waste any more space on that sub- 
ject. 

Now to Mr. Hornaday’s “bill of particu- 
lars:” I am the man who wrote the report 
of the Washington Game and Fish Protec 
tive Association meeting, which appeared in 
the Pacific Sportsman, September issue, and 
I have no reason whatever to cuange a sin 
gle word of that report. 

In reply to Mr. Hornaday’s charge No. 
1, | will say that there are letters on file in 
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the city of Seattle that are signed by Mr. 
Shields which will prove very clearly that 
he did peddle his convention about the coun 
try 

Charge No. 2 of Mr. Hornaday’s reply is 
answered by these same letters, which show 
very clearly that it is the dollar that Mr 
Shields was after and nothing less. If M1 
Shields does not want the dollar as M1: 
Hornaday infers then he put himself on rec 
ord in a very curious way in these letters 

Mr. Hornaday’s article is simply whit« 
washing a man who is well known among 
sportsmen as the greatest “would-be” of the 
bunch. I am writing this article without 
consulting any of the officers of the Wash 
ington State Game and Fish Protective As 
sociation, of which my magazine, the Pacific 
Sportsman, is the official organ. Therefore, 
these officers know nothing about it. 

Now, I want to go on record as saying 
that the L. A. S., in the first place, never did 
do anything for the state of Washington that 
was worth mentioning, and personally I do 
not know of any other western state that has 
ever benefited a dollar’s worth because of 
the existence of the L. A. S. That was the 
reason for the formation of the Washington 
State Game and Fish Protective Association; 
the men of Washington wanted action. Also 
there is no personal grudge or enmity what- 
ever among the Washington sportsmen 
against the L. A. S. Correspondence is on 
file here that shows very clearly that the 
state association offered to work in har- 
mony with the L. A. S. That was the pur- 
pose of the association’s formation. The 
L. A. S. being a New York institution, could 
not handle the local situation here; for that 
reason the state association was formed and 
I personally know that the intention was to 
work hand in hand with the L. A. S. and 
that every courtesy was extended to the 
L. A. S., with the idea of harmonizing the 
two bodies. 

The action of the “Czar of the L. A. S.,” 
namely Mr. Shields, very quickly made it 
absolutely impossible for the Washington 
association to have anything to do with the 
L. A. S., and Mr. Shields’ own action drove 
this state association away from his organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Shields has been treated in a gentle- 
manly manner throughout this whole contro- 
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versy and he has seen fit to write the most 
bitter, vinegary and viperish letters that it 
has ever been my misfortune to read. With 
characteristicly energetic blindness he has 
jumped onto the men who were his friends; 
he not only jumped onto them rough shod, 
but he treated them shamefully and forced 
them to withdraw their support from the 
L. A. 8. 

I have read every one of these letters and 
I know whereof I speak. Mr. Shields has 
been nothing more nor less than a boor, and 
if he ever did have any manners he has cer- 
tainly forgotten all he ever knew. He tried 
coercion and bluff, and then blustering 
threats, but the Washington sportsmen are 
a body of gentlemen and they let Mr. Shields 
rant to his heart’s content and then they 
quickly but firmly turned him down. 

Quoting from Mr. Hornaday: ‘For rea- 
sons that salve their own guilty conscience 
the Washington sportsmen announce that 
the president of the league will be forever 
out of business in the state of Washington,’ 
| wish to say in justice to the sportsmen of 
the state of Washington that these words in 
the report of the last meeting of the asso- 
ciation are my own. | am the man who said 
that “Mr. Shields and his L. A. S. would be 
forever Out of business in the state of Wash- 
ington,” and | predicted just what has since 
come true. 

The letters from Mr. Shields to Mr. Pon- 
tius, Mr. Rief and Mr. Kershaw would not 
have been read at the last meeting of the 
association if 1 had not insisted on their 
being read, and | insisted because 1 wanted 
the Washington sportsmen to understand 
just what a viperish position Mr. Shields had 
taken. I wanted them to get a knowledge at 
first hand of the shameful way in which Mr. 
Shields had abused all three of these gentle- 
men, who have been and are still prominent 
in the affairs of game protection in the state. 

These men did not deserve the treatment 
that they got at Mr. Shields’ hands, and if 
Mr. Hornaday will go to Mr. Shields and re- 
quest him to let him see the files of this cor- 
respondence, then Mr. Hornaday cannot in 
justice, if he is the broad-minded gentleman 
that I think he is, put up the defense that 
he does put up of this man Shields. Mr. 
Hornaday has simply been hypnotized into 
thinking that Shields is an angel, when, in 
fact, he is anything in the world but an angel. 

After reading Mr. Hornaday’s article one 
can come to no other conclusion than the 
above unless it is just possible that he has 
not seen the entire correspondence that 
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passed between Shields, Mr. Pontius, Mr 
Kershaw and Mr. Rief. 

We don’t care how Mr. Shields lives o1 
what he pays for or does not pay for. It is 
simply a question of whether the Washing- 
ton sportsmen will stand for personal abuse 
from a man with a reputation like Shields 
has got all over the country. 

When it came to a show-down, which was 
forced by my insisting on the reading of 
this correspondence in open meeting, the 
meeting very quickly, as a body, disposed 
of Mr. Shields’ case and placed him on the 
level where he belonged. Western men are 
not in the habit of calling one another burg- 
lars or norse thieves and letting it go at 
that. Mr. Shields snould bear this in mind, 
and if he had acted the gentleman instead 
of going out and crying he would have had 
the whole state of Washington with him. 
As it 1s the state of Washington can be con- 
sidered by him as justly held by the enemy 
and the sportsmen of Washington will prob- 
ably tight him at every turn. 

I want it very clearly understood, how- 
ever, that .wis situation is caused by the let- 
ters received here in Seattle and signed by 
Mr. Shields. 1 want it clearly understood, 
also, that we do not have anything in par- 
ticular against Mr. Shields as a man. It is 
his methods entirely that we are condemning 
in no uncertain voice. His methods are to 
sporting journalism what the yellow journal 
is to .we daily paper. ‘the American public 
will eliminate both of them, I| think, before 
long. The West in particular has mighty 
little use for a man who is not fair and 
Square, as is a weli known fact. There are 
a lot of men who helped to maxe history in 
the early West that established a standard 
of fairness that became a part of the code 
of the western man. He loves a square deal 
and he hates anything else, and the trouble 
of this whole business is that Mr. Shields 
doesn’t recognize a square deal when he sees 
it, and on top of that he “hollers’’ when he 
gets hurt. 

We do not forget in this country nor do 
we forgive, and I repeat that Mr. Shields is 
probably forever out of business in the state 
of Washington, and now and from this time 
on I shall make it my personal business to 
fight Mr. Shields and his methods at every 
turn, and I want Mr. Shields to know that 
that is my stand; that from now on he has 
at least one good enemy in the Pacific North- 
west. 

Thanking you for your space, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
W. S. PHILLIPS 































































































DOGGY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Training, Handling, Correcting Faults, and Care of the Bird Dog. 


CONDUCTED BY ED F. HABERLEIN, 


Author of “The Amateur Trainer.” 


P. A. W., Gale’s Ferry, Conn As a sub- 
scriber to Outdoor Life, would like your 
opinion on which is the best setter for gen- 
eral bird hunting, the English, Laverack, or 
Llewellyn setter? 

Answer.—No distinctive line could be 
drawn because in fact these are practically 
one and the same breed of setter—English. 


M. P. Jordan, Buna, Texas I have lately 
obtained a very fine pointer bitch from one 
of the best breeders of the country; she is 
only about ten months old but is showing 
sign of coming in heat Will it be all right 
to breed her now or is she too young? How 
old should she be? I am very anxious to get 
some pups from her by my grand fielder, 
“Don of Jingo.” 

Answer.—She would probably not con- 
ceive anyway, but if she did the pups would 
likely be of too nervous and timid a disposi- 
tion to amount to much, also be weakly, 
under size and but two or three in the litter. 
The usual age for a bitch to come in heat is 
at one year, but it is not advisable to breed 
till the second heat, which will come in six 
months thereafter and regularly at same in- 
terval in future. A young bitch should be 
bred to an older dog the first time at least, 
because if both sire and dam are but about 
eighteen months old, the progeny will most 
likely be of too nervous and high-strung a 
temperament and weak constitutionally. 


E. L. Wilson, Hollister, Calif I have 
been having very good success in training 
my young pointer as per instructions of “The 
Amateur Trainer,” but have another dog five 
years old who is nearly deaf and can not 
hear you fifty steps away I can give no 
reason for getting this way Can you state 
what may be the cause of it and whether 
there is a cure for the partial deafness? 

Answer.—Older dogs usually suffer from 
canker of the ear and this is what causes 
the partial deafness Cure the canker and 
the hearing will be restored. 

G. A. J., Winona, Minn.—I would like to 
ask a few questions in regard to a pointer I 
have. I got two last spring and broke them 
according to your book, “The Amateur 
Trainer.”” One of them, the voungest, was 
. 





two years old in September and he turned 
out fine. I trained them both on quail. The 
young dog took to it like a duck to water, 
but the other (two years old last July) wants 
to point by sight, but will point singles 
nicely when they lie close and he can get 
very near them I took them out to Dakota 
on my annual shooting trip in company of 
several friends and true sportsmen, and 
think I had the best broken dog in the crowd 
(in the young dogs) and the “boys” were 
anxious to know who had trained him. He 
worked fine on chickens from the start and 
was under perfect control and while they 
had good dogs, they couldn't always control 
them unless the dogs felt just so. The older 
dog did not do well on chickens at all be- 
cause he could not get near enough to them 
before flushing. Now, do you think he will 
turn out all right in another season, or would 
you get another dog in his place? The good 
dog hunts well, but is rather of short range. 
Is that likely to change later on with more 
work and experience? 

Answer.—Presumably the older dog lacks 
scenting powers and is thus handicapped, 
making it necessary to get very near the 
birds before being able to properly locate 
and point. Many dogs have this failing, 
which in greater part is due to loss of nose 
from distemper. The speed and wider range 
can be enhanced by working the dog in com- 
pany of a faster and more wide ranging dog. 
More work and experience will also tend to 
increase this. 


S. F. Rose, San Jose, Cal.—I am much in- 
terested in the questions and answers each 
month in Outdoor Life, and would thank you 
for a reply to a few questions I will put. 
My Pointer bitch, although I feed her three 
good meals a day, so soon as let out of the 
kennel yard, begins smelling around for 
something to eat and swallows up any ol 
thing she finds. After a tour from down the 
alley she usually smells horribly so as to be 
a decided nuisance. Is there any way to 
break her of it? (2) I have been told by dog 
men that because my dog holds her tail on a 
decided curve upwards when on point she is 
not of good breeding. Is there anything in 
that? (3) Are there many Pointers or Set- 
ters which, if well bred, are lacking the nat- 
ural instinct of pointing? 
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Answer.—No dog in normal condition and 
health would eat three big meals a day and 
then go off on a foraging expedition to fill 
up on foul matter. Looking for something 
nasty to eat is one of the infallible symp- 
toms of tapeworm. Relieve of the parasite 
and the undesirable habit will vanish. (2) It 
has been the endeavor of breeders to elimi- 
nate crooked and curved tails in Setters and 
Pointers by judicious mating, succeeding wel! 
on the whole, but now and then the undesira- 
ble mode of carrying the caudal appendage 
will reappear in the best of well bred dogs. 
(3) Well bred dogs have the inherent instinct 
of pointing, but many dogs develop slow in 
this respect so as not to point properly be- 
fore two or three years old. Ample opportu- 
nity on birds in the field, beginning at from 
three to four months old, is the best that can 
be done to develop pointing instinct prepar- 
atory to ultimate training and utility. 


H. O. T., Hepner, Neb.—I have two fine 
bird dogs that are perfectly trained and 
work admirably when I take them afield, but 
as my time is limited I can not accompany 
the dogs out as often as I would like and to 
satisfy their ambition to hunt, and quite fre- 
quently they slip away from home and go on 
a self-hunt, remaining out away from home 
for two or three days at a time. Can you 
suggest a way to prevent this without tying 
them up, which I would rather not do? 


Answer.—Yes, it can be done, and the 
modus operandi is quite simple. Proceed 
thus: Take a hardwood stick, a broom han- 
dle does very well; cut a piece about twelve 
inches in length; at the exact center tie a 
leather string, pass the string through the 
ring in dog’s collar and securely tie to same 
at a length that will bring the stick about 
even in height of pastern when at a running 
posture. The stick being thrown forward by 
the one leg, will be whipped backward 
against the other leg with increased force as 
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the dog’s speed increases, thereby inflicting 
severe punishment to dog and will positively 
prevent him from running, hence keep him 
at home. 


G. W. Hinchee, M. D., Moro, I1l.—There 
are no other Gordon Setters near me but my 
own. Would it do to breed a bitch to her 
own pup or to her own brother? Is there any 
objection aside from a moral one. Both wild 
and domestic animals breed in this way when 
not interfered with. 


Answer.—Very good results have been ob- 
tained by mating brother and sister, father to 
daughter and granddaughter, but pup to dam 
invariably proves a failure. 


Charles W. Bye, Corona, L. 1, New York 
City.—I have a finely-bred English Setter 
pup about seven months old—a fine, strong, 
healthy dog, and well put up with the excep- 
tion of his tail. The hair on his tail is curly 
and has no flag. His dam and sire are both 
straight-haired, as well as all his sisters and 
brothers, but he hangs his tail and the hair 
curls right up to the fleshy part. I would 
like to have him broken to hunt, but do not 
care to spend the money unless I knew his 
tail would have a flag on it. Can you tell me 
if this will come out all right in time or by 
combing and brushing it, or will he be that 
way all through life? Also, how long does 
it take (average) a trainer to train a pup to 
point, retrieve and obey commands? 

Answer.—The reason for the hair on its 
tail curling and not dropping to form the 
flag is that he does not carry same elevated. 
Not all pups develop a flag before maturity. 
His mode of carrying the tail is not likely to 
change later on, except during the time of 
being excited in hunting and pointing game 
The usual time required to fully train a dog 
is three to four months. Pointing and back- 
ing must be natural—retrieving and making 
obedient is the work of the trainer. 





SOME FACTS ABOUT DOGS. 


Compliments of Dr. Mark White, Denver, Colo., Veterinarian, Graduate University of 
Pennsylvania. 


1. Never place your hand on a strange 
dog’s head first; he is apt to bite you. 

2. If you can scratch a dog’s back or 
under the collar, you need not fear his bit- 
ing. 

3. Do not put confidence in a dog with 
tense, rigid muscles and stiff tail, for he 
will bite. Wait until he lowers his tail. 

4. As a rule dogs are easily examined 
unless they suffer pain or abusive treat- 
ment. 

5. Never touch the painful parts first, 
but get the dog’s confidence; then you can 
do as you like. 

6. Never examine a dog on the lap of 
its owner; have him handed to you. 


7. A hot, moist nose does not indicate 
disease. A hot, dry nose does. 

8. A bad odor of the breath indicates 
stomach trouble, defective teeth or worms. 

9. Dogs get worms from eating rabbits 
(hares). 

10. Never make your dog sleep below 
the surface of the ground or in damp quar- 
ters. 

11. A dog can stand any amount of cold 
if he has a good bed and is on a meat diet. 

12. Dampness will kill a dog quicker 
than cold. 

13. The first symptom of rabies in the 
dog is a change in his disposition. 
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14 It will pay to call a veterinarian 
to see your dog when sick 

15. The dog forgives, but never forgets. 

16. Deafness, blindness and loss of re- 
sistance against disease follow close breed- 
ing. 

17 Dogs with a bone in the throat are 
often killed, thought to be rabid 

18. The mad stone used in remote sec- 
tions for the treatment of rabies is a calcu- 
lus from a deer’s stomach. 

19. Rabies is produced by a bite from 
a rabid animal. There is no such thing as 
spontaneous rabies. 

20. Only one person out of a thousand 
dies of rabies when given the Pasteur treat- 
ment. 

21. Rabid dogs have no fear of water for 
they often swim across streams 

22. Never pull a dog out of a secluded 
place; he is liable to bite 

23. A rabid dog first licks the part that 
was bitten—later bites In case of tail or 
foot, will bite them off 

24. Distemper is the worst scourge of the 
canine family and kills three-fourths of all 
animals affected. 

25. To be successful rearing puppies, you 
should rear them in an inexpensive building 
for one to two years; then burn down the 
kennel and start in a new place 


THE AIRDALE TERRIER. 


Editor Outdoor Life—As a result of ad- 
vertising in Outdoor Life, I have received a 
great many letters concerning Airdale ter- 
riers, of which two received to-day are typ- 
ical and deserve comment One letter is 
from Massachusetts and one from Texas 
The information asked is as widely diverse 
as these states are far apart The gentle- 
man from the old Bay state asks: “Can the 
Airdale be trained to work in close the same 
as a Pointer? Are they easily trained? Do 
you recommend the Airdale for all kinds of 
game?” 

The gentleman from the Lone Star state 
asks: “Are they (the Airdales) dead game? 
Do: you suppose that one would stand any 
show when fighting dogs of his weight? Do 
they have to be forced or are they natural 
retrievers? Do you know whether or not 
they will trail?” 

These are all fair samples of the questions 
asked concerning Airdales in the numerous 
letters I have received and the question that 
naturally suggests itself is: How many nat- 
ural traits of wide diversity can be expected 
in one dog? For myself, if I wanted to buy 
an all-round dog and a man would tell me 
that he had one that would hunt grouse 
equally as well as a setter, trail a coon as 
well as a fox hound could be expected to do, 
retrieve duck all day from a blind as well 
as a Chesapeake Bay dog, whip’ the best 
fighting bull terrier that ever lived, show a 
Scotch collie points in herding sheep, kill 
fifty rats in fifty seconds, and stay awake all 


night to guard the house, I would ‘feel that 
I was getting too much for my money and 
would probably choose the dog that was rec- 
ommended as being kind to children, never 
looking for a fight with another dog, but 
always ready to defend himself, fond of a 
gun and ever anxious to hunt for his mas- 
ter for any game the country might afford, 
a retriever at command from land or water 
and withal of an affectionate and obedient 
disposition, a dignified and gentlemanly de- 
meanor and a self respect that would com- 
mand respect from others, 

“A jack-at-all-trades is good at none,” 
runs the old saw. In these days of specialists 
we seek a surgeon for an operation, a doctor 
for a fever, an oculist for an eye disease and 
a chiropodist for an ingrowing toenail, but 
in days of old the kind old family physician 
was equal to all the bodily troubles man is 
heir to, and, God bless him, he was usually 
successful in his remedies. 

So far back that history runneth not to 
the contrary, man’s chosen companion in his 
coming and his going, in his hunting and his 
herding, was a dog. Not a pointer or a set- 
ter or a collie or a hound, but just a dog. 
Now that is what an Airdale terrier is. Just 
a dog. Go you a-hunting bird or wild fowl, 
deer, bear, wild cats, squirrel or rabbits, his 
quickness of perception, keenness of ear and 
nose will be of aid. Stay you at home, his 
natural intelligence keeps the baby from 
straying away and warns the tramp not to 
enter the back gate. I would say that the 
Airdale terrier had his origin in the selection 
of individual dogs for the quality of natural 
intelligence. To obtain the full value of the 
excellent capabilities of this breed, a man 
should never buy one over a year old. One 
should always get a well-bred puppy and 
bring him up personally, giving him such 
training as will best fit him for the purposes 
intended. 

That the Airdale is qualified for nearly 
any purpose is proven to me when one of 
my ranchmen friends tells me he would not 
exchange his Airdale for the best collie ever 
bred. A sportsman friend at the same time 
telling me that he has owned several water 
spaniels and that his present retriever, an 
Airdale, is the best dog for duck he ever 
saw. 

c. P. HUBBARD 


COLIC. 


Dogs and all other domesticated animals 
are subject to attacks of colic. Besides be- 
ing extremely painful, there is always danger 
of these attacks running into “inflammation 
of the bowels,” a very dangerous disease, 
whose symptoms resemble those of colic. 
Puppies and over-fed house dogs are most 
liable to attacks of colic. 

Causes: Irritating matter in the intes- 
tines, indigestion, constipation, worms, im- 
proper food, such as sugar and sweets, cal- 
cule and changes in the circulation, the re- 











sult of exposure to wet and cold or swim- 
ming in cold water, are among the frequent 
causes. Just after weaning, puppies are ex- 
tremely greedy and many attacks are due 
to their bolting small pieces of meat and 
other food that their stomachs are not ac- 
customed to. If food is allowed to remain 
over in the feeding dish from one meal to an- 
other, it becomes sour and stale, and when 
eaten in this condition, ferments in the stom- 
ach, generating a large amount of gas, which 
brings about what is known as flatulent colic 

Symptoms: Colic can be distinguished 
from inflammation of the bowels by the fact 
that the latter disease comes on gradually, 
with all the premonitory symptoms of a fe- 
ver; dry nose and mouth 
coated tongue, bloodshot eyes and loss of 
appetite, while colic attacks a dog suddenly 
and while he is apparently in perfect health 
The first symptom to attract attention is gen- 


such as a hot, 


erally a sharp cry of pain or a low moan. 
The animal is restless, lies down and imme- 
diately stands up, the feet together, the back 
arched and the tail tucked tightly between 
his legs. The manner and expression of th 
countenance denote great suffering, the dog 
seeks his master as if appealing for help 
and if no relief is afforded he retires to some 
quiet place. In cases due to fermenting food 
the abdomen is distended as hard and tight 
as a drum head. 

Treatment: The first thing to be done is 
to relieve the pain. This is accomplished 
most promptly by giving some form o 
opium, either paregoric or laudanum, and 
the quantity of this drug that dogs will stand 
is surprising. From one to three teaspoon- 
fuls of paregoric can be given as a dose, or 
from fifteen to sixty drops of laudanum, 
depending upon the size and age of the pa- 
tient. In deciding upon the dose of laudanum 
for a puppy, allow for the large breeds one 
drop and for the small breeds one-half drop 
for each week of their life. 

Means should next be taken to relieve 
the stomach and bowels. Give an emetic o 
powdered ipecacuana, the dose of which is 
from ten to thirty grains dissolved in from 
one-fourth to one cupfulf of warm water, 
not too hot. This will, if poured down the 
patient’s throat, induce vomiting and afford 
some relief. Then give an injection, all t} 
the bowels will hold, of warm  soapsuds 
water. 

Hot applications to the bowels will afford 
relief. After the attack subsides, give a lax- 
ative of olive oil. Feed on a soft and easily 
digested diet for a few days and tone up the 
system with Fellows’ syrup of the hypophos- 
phitis or Calisaya iron and nux vomica. 

If the presence of worms is’' suspected 
treat for them with a vermifuge and pay par- 
ticular attention to the diet, so as to prevent 
a recurrence of the attack W. A.B 
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NOTES. 


“Go Bang,” the champion of 


champions 
of wire-haired fox terriers, died recently at 


Major G. M. Carnochan’s place at Riverdale- 
on-the-Hudson. Major Carnochan purchased 
Go Bang in 1899 and paid $2,500 in cash for 
him. All lovers of the breed have conceded 
him to be the best of his variety and many 
claim he was the best fox terrier, either 
or rough. In any event, Go 
will live in history, not so much because he 
won more prizes than any other terrier, but 
because no other terrier in the history of 
the breed ever really approached him, judged 
point for point. Go Bang was born in 189 
and was a son of champion Meersbrook Bris 
tles, whose name as a sire is world wide 
Go Bang himself continued the family line 
and was responsible in England for Raby 
Re-Echo, who, had he matured, might have 
beaten his dad; champion Richmond Fear- 
Raby Fireaway and Raby Riot; whilk 
in this country he sired Cairnsmuir Game 
cock, Cairnsmuir Garter and champion Hands 
Up, who twice won the challenge cup at New 
York and also invaded England and won 
the Crystal Palace and Liverpool Go Bai 
prizes were in the three or four hundred 
and the fact that in England he spent his 
life in a traveling box or on the show benc! 
speaks volumes for his iron constitution and 
the consideration of his English owner 


smooth 


Bang 


less, 


The vacancy caused by the death of Mr 
S. E. Shirley, president of the English Ken- 
nel club, will be filled by his royal highness 
the Duke of Connaught, who is the 
son of the late Queen Victoria, and is 
brother of King Edward. This puts 
English Kennel club in very close touch w 
royalty. 


youngest 


Fashion has decreed that all 
must be perfumed, and a special scent is now 


being made for the different breeds 


pet log 


When a dog has sustained a wound 
limb and the limb has to be bound up 
often a difficult matter to prevent the 
from removing the bandage, or at all events 
from displacing it. This, of course, makes 
the healing process of much longer duration 
than if the bandage were left untouched 
To prevent the dog from irritating the 
wound it is well to fit around the 
neck a wide collar made of stiff cardboard 
or oilcloth, which effectually keeps the dog's 
teeth and tongue at a distance. 


animal's 


The Colorado Kennel club will hold a dog 
show in Denver at Coliseum hall on Marc! 
2-3-4 Entries close February 22d. The en- 
try fee will only be $1 for each class and 
the prize money will be $500, 
among the different breeds so that nearly 
the exhibitors can win a share of the money 
The prospect of holding the largest dog s? 
ever held in Denver is favorable 
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THE RAISE IN PRICE OF OUTDOOR LIFE. 





Although but ten days have elapsed between the issuance of our January number, 
containing the announcement of raise in the price of Outdoor Life, and our going to 
press with this number, yet in that time we have received hundreds of letters endors- 


ing the innovation. 


scriptions are pouring in from 


These letters have come from 
from every class and condition of men who love outdoor sport and recreation. 
readers who wish to take advantage of the $1 a year 


section of the Union and 
Sub- 


every 


rate which is being offered until February 1st, while many new advertising contracts 


have been closed purely on the strength of the rise in price. 


“We believe your medium 


will not only be read by a better class hereafter, but it will be read more thoroughly 
and with more interest,” is the way one advertiser puts it. 

There will only be about a week elapse between the issuance of this number and 
February 1st—the closing date of receiving subscriptions at the $1 rate—but that will 


be sufficient time for all who desire to renew at the old rate. 


Subscriptions will be 


received for as many years in advance as our readers wish to pay for. 
It shall be our aim to publish the best 15-cent sportsman’s magazine in America, 


and our readers know 


that we seldom fall down on our aims. 


The magazine will in- 


crease in interest and attractiveness with each number, and before our friends hardly 
realize it they will be getting a 25-cent magazine for 15 cents. 
Some of the letters received in the ten days since the issuance of our January 


number are published below: 


You have my heartiest support in the in- 
crease of your subscription price I say stay 
in Denver and keep the magazine western 

Moro, Il. G. W. HINCHEE, M. D. 


I have been buying the magazine at the 
news-stands for several years, and note your 
announcement of raise in price in the January 
number. It is well worth the 5 cents a copy 
extra, and I now wish to become a perma- 
nent subscriber and enclose remittance to 
cover a few years of pleasure 

Milwaukee, Wis WALTER MUSCHE. 


Please find $1 enclosed for one year’s sub- 
scription to the only magazine having the 
courage to keep its hat on when passing be- 
fore the throne of the “king of maverick 
hog rustlers.” W. P. BARNES. 

New London, Conn 


Outdoor Life gets better and better. I 
know what I am talking about when I say 
that it is a superb magazine, of high char- 
acter, well edited and well printed. The lit- 
erary character of the articles appearing 
from month to month must be a surprise to 
many of its readers, for people have not been 
accustomed to look among “lazy hunters” for 
literary excellence It proves very clearly 
one of two things—either these followers of 
gunnery are among the most intelligent of 
our population, or the editor of Outdoor Life 
is doing an amount of editing and arranging 
for these writers very unusual among edi- 
tors. However this is, the magazine is first- 
class, and well worth the new price of $1.50 
a year. J. H. ACTON 

1421 N. Clark St., Chicago, Tl 

Enclosed please find $5 to pay for five 
years’ subscription to Outdoor Life, the best 
sportsman’s magazine in America 

Reno, Nev J. © RICE 

I enclose $2 for two years’ subscription at 
the old rate, as per your announcement in 


the January number I consider this one of 
the best investments I have made in a long 
time EDWIN FRANKE 


Cleveland, O 


Outdoor Life has been a welcome guest 
during 1904, as in previous years, and before 
the price is raised I want my sportsman 
friends to be on your list for 1905, so they 
can enjoy it with me I therefore enclose 
herewith the addresses of five of them an: 
ilso my check for $6 in payment of same in 
addition to my own I lived in the Rockies 
in 1867-68, and in the summer of ‘68 went 
overland alone from Camp Cook to Watllula. 
and so enjoy the articles in your magazine 














both for their 
their frequent 


immediate interest and foi 
reference to places I once 
knew, although I fear they are now sadl\ 
civilized. I still keep up my fishing trips and 
have much good sport in Upper Canada on 
the lakes and streams near the divide of the 
St. Lawrence and St. John basins. 
SEORGE L. PORTER 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Enclosed find $2 for which please credit 
me with two years’ subscription, as per an 
nouncement in your January number I 
wouldn't be without your splendid magazine 
if it cost twice the amount of your new price 

EMERSON CARNEY 

Morgantown, W. Va 


I enclose you $2 for which please extend 
my subscription to Outdoor Life two years 
The raise in price would never cause me to 
quit taking your excellent magazine. 

Abbyville, Kas JOHN H. WRIGHT 


I note your intended raise in price and in 
tend to give you my order for two or three 
years in advance. Please send me your pre- 
mium list and I will get up a big club for 
you. T think you are wise to remain in Den- 
ver It gives you a hold an the practical 
users of fire-arms that you would never have 
in either Chicago or New York 

Wakefield, Mass W. S. RIPLEY, JR 


As per your announcement in the January 
number I enclose $2 for two years’ subscrip- 
tion The magazine you are putting out cer- 
tainly justifies the raise in price. 

soulder, Colo DR. J. H. KELLOGG 


I received my January number of Out- 
door Life to-day and am glad you are going 
to improve Outdoor Life and increase the 
price I believe every American sportsman 
is with you at whatever price you charge 

Chico, Cal L. W. BROOKS 


Agreeable to the announcement in your 
January number, T herewith enclose my 
check for $5 for which please renew my 
subscription to Outdoor Life for five years 
beginning at the end of the present paid 
time I wish you continued success in the 
good work you are doing 

Ww. A. BAEHR, 
Laclede Gas Light Co 


In re. your announcement of raise of 
price in the January number, I enclose money 
order for $3, for which please continue my 
svhscription for your very interesting maga 
zine for the coming three years. 

Seattle. Wash A L. BRO'VN 


St. Louis, Mo 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Camera Shots at Big Game,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. A. G. Wallihan; new edition, $5; 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 433 East 16th 
street, -New York, publishers. 

This new edition of the Wallihans’ book 
can not but be received with popular favor 
throughout the United States. It is almost as 
superbly gotten up as its predecessor (which 
by the way, sold for $10), and the pictures 
are reproduced just as well as the other 
Tissue paper is used to protect the pages 
containing plates, and very heavy enameled 
paper on the plate pages. Mr. Wallihan’s 
star picture (and which we consider the most 
wonderful picture ever taken of a wild ani- 
mal), the cougar leaping from tree, adorns 
the frontispiece position, as in the first addi 
tion, while, of course, President Roosevelt's 
“Introduction” is there too. There are sixty 
seven illustrations in the book and seventy- 
seven pages of text. This book at the re- 
duced price should have an enormous sale. 


Happy Days,” by Sam Brown; $1; Reed Pub 
lishing Co., publishers, Denver. 

This is a 100-page book of snappy verse 
descriptive and characteristic of the West 
It is bubbling over with good humor, and 
says some very nice things of Denver and 


Colorado, of which both are not unworthy 


Bucking the Sagebrush on the Oregon T: 
in the Seventies,’ by Charles J. Steedman 
$1.50 net; publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
New York. 

Of all the characteristically western sto 
ries, this is one of the most enticing and at 
tractive. It is, in plain words, a few chap 
ters from the actual life of a cowboy, writ 
ten by a cowboy, and in such an entertaining 
style that everyone will appreciate it to th 
fullest. It is a chronicle of western life 
the good old days when this country had 
decidedly lurid hue The story is told sim 
ply and without exaggeration, but the pictur 
esqueness of the author’s style, and t 
thrilling experiences’ through which he 
passed, make it as fascinating as a romance 
It is beautifully illustrated by Charles M 
Russell. 


“Sport and Travel in the Northland of Can 
ada,” by David T. Hanbury; $4.50 net; 
publishers, the MacMillan Company, 66 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


In this narrative Mr. Hanbury has en- 
deavored to give a plain account of a twenty 
months’ journey through the Northland of 
Canada. The book deals with sport and 
travel, no attempt having been made to ac- 
complish elaborate geographical or other 
scientific work. He has written of the Es 
kimo as he found them, having, with his 
two white companions, lived their life, shar- 
ing their habitations, clad in deer skins and 
subsisting on caribou and musk-ox meat in 
winter, or on fish in summer. Of the Indians 
with whom he has been much longer ac- 
quainted than with the Eskimo. he hos alen 
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written without prejudice The map show- 
ing Mr. Hanbury’s route was prepared, in col 
laboration with the late W. Shaw, by Prof 
Logan Lobley, F. G. S., who also revised his 
geographical notes, and prepared the geolog 
ical map. A beautiful lot of photographs are 
printed in the book, taken from negatives ex 
posed by Mr. Hanbury himself 


Pathfinders of the West,” by A. C. Laut 
net; publishers, the Macmillan Compa! 
66 Fifth avenue, New York. 

In this very interesting volume Mr. Laut 
ells of the thrilling experiences of Radisson 
La Verendrye, Lewis and Clark in the early 
history of the West. He places the explo 
rations of the former two as astedatins 
those of Marquette, Jolliet and La Salle, and 
tells some things that even historians, it 
eems, have overlooked. In his preface, M 
Laut gives expression to the following state 
ment: “It naturally rouses resentment t 
find that names revered for more than tw 
enturies as the first explorers of the 
Northwest must give place to a name almo 
unknown. It seems impossible that at thi 


late date history should have to be re-writ 
ten. Such is the fact if we would have ou 
history true. Not Marquette, Jolliet and 
Salle discovered the West, but two poor ad 
venturers, who sacrificed all earthly posses- 
sions to the enthusiasm for discovery. These 
were Sieur Pierre Esprit Radisson and Sieur 
Medard Chouart Groseillers, fur trader oO 
Three Rivers, Quebec..”’ The book is cleverly 
illustrated by wash drawings 


SEASON ON WHITE FISH. 

Editor Outdoor Life—A move is on foot 
here (Meeker, Colo.) to have the Fifteenth 
General Assembly remove the closed season 
on what are known as white fish, a petitio: 
to that effect coming to my notice a day or 
two ago. After reflection I am of the opin 
ion that the change will be a good one 
is well Known that white fish are a very i: 
ferior fish when it comes to the eating, an 
is only fit for eating in the winter time ul 
even then just a taste of them goes a long 
way—with me. In one way, however 
can’t be equalled. In winter, when their 
meat is most solid, if one takes a batch of 
them and after drawing (but leaving scales 
on) put in a salt brine for a couple of da 
Then partly dry them and smoke thoroug 
for a week or so. When done up in this way 
the skin and scales come off together and t 
meat underneath is a relish not to be for- 
gotten nor sneezed at. By all means, I say 
let the closed season on white fish be re 
moved H. A. WILDHACK 





Mr. C. V. Dasey, an old-time enthusiast 
of the automobile, has accepted a position to 
take charge of E. R. Cumbe’s garage at 161 
Court Place, Denver. Mr. Dasey himself buiit 
one of the first machines used in Denver, and 
being a-machinist of no ordinary reputation 
is in a good position to exploit the merits 
the Rambler. for which Mr. Cumbe is agent 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

‘Beaded Buckskin,” Garrison, U.—Please 
inform me if the Ballard rifie is entirely off 
the market and by whom and where was this 
rifle made? I would like to own one so I 
could shoot all my bullets in the same hole 
Is the Ozark country of southern Missouri a 
healthful climate? Where could one find a 
country for hunting wild turkeys, squirrel, 
rabbits, quail and deer? A timbered country 
desired, and the rougher the lay of the coun- 
try the better We also want the .22 Marlin 
bored for the .22 W. R. F. cartridge and a 
Savage with a hammer 

Answer.—The Ballard rifie is off the mar- 
Ket, not having been made for several years 
The Ozark country is a very beautiful cli- 
mate and we have never heard it considered 
unhealthy. The best country we know of 
that combines the best hunting for wild tur- 
keys, squirrel, rabbits, quail and deer is t 
be found either in the vicinity of San An- 
tonio, Tex. (write Capt. L. L. Goodrich of tha 
city), or southern Florida The latter is, o 
course, more heavily timbered than the for 


mer (See answer to another question in 
this department.) 


Cc. H. Bull, Norfolk, Va What is the su 
periority, if any, in 4 drms. powder, 1\% ozs 
shot in a 10-bore gun over 3% drms. powder, 
144 ozs. shot in a 12-bore gun—same powder, 
of course? If there is any difference in pen- 
etration, kindly inform me what quantity of 
powder in a 12-gauge gun with 1% ozs. shot 
will equal 4 drms., 14 ozs. shot, in 10-bore 
gun 

Answer.—The 10-bore certainly has the 
advantage over the 12-bore as regards pen- 
etration. By using four drams of powder in 
the 10-bore, there can be more perfect com 
bustion of powder, as it will make as high 
a column in the shell and can be more per- 
fectly ignited than in a 12-bore To make 
more noticeable comparison If the 


a 
same 
charge of powder was put into a 20-bore, ji 
would almost fill the shell. The same applies 
to the charge of shot: 1% ounces of shot 
will not make as long a column in the 10-bore 
as in the 12-bore. There will be more friction 
in the shot passing up the barrel of a 12-bore 
gun, using 1% ounces of shot, than im a 
10-bore, and more jamming: while, if soft 
shot is used, more shot will be deformed 
and fly wild in the 1 
1 


2-bore A 10-bore can 
be made to shoot 1% ounces of shot in a 
closer pattern than a 12-bore To obtain 
equal velocity in a 12-bore to a 10-bore 
shooting four drams of powder and 1% 
ounces of shot, a 12-bore would have to use 
slightly more powder; 1% ounces of shot is 
an extreme load for a 12-bore, although 
used almost always by professional shoot- 
ers, as every shot counts when shooting a‘ 
targets While the 10-bore is not used 
the trap now, the powders now used and the 
better strength of barrel made, has made a 
more powerful arm of the 12-bore than the 


hore 


A. H. Davis, Loveland, Colo.—Some years 
ago you published an article on how to re- 
move the coating in smokeless rifles caused 
by the powder. I have a rifle in that con- 
dition and have forgotten what it was you 
recommended for treatment Would you 
please inform me? 


Answer.—We would advise you to try 
acetone applied thoroughly with a_ tight 
fitting swab of new, strong muslin, followed 
with a dry wiper of soft buckskin as tigh 
as can be forced through the barrel. Ace- 
tone can be had at any drug store, and has 
given good results in our similar experiences 


W. B. Tyler, Camden, N. J.—Some time 
ago I read of a party of people who were 
hunting and fishing while passing down the 
Mississippi river Must a person take out a 
non-resident license if only hunting and fish- 
ing for food while passing through a state? 


Answer Replying to your question as to 
whether it is necessary to take out a non- 
resident license if only hunting and fishing 
for food, would say that such a license 
would certainly be as necessary if one were 
hunting for food as for sport. 


Cc. E. Emrich, West Milton, O I expect 
to spend the remainder of the winter in Flor- 
ida and would like to take a little hunt while 
there for deer and turkey. Can you tell me 
where best to go? 

Answer.—If you want a grand trip in 
Florida, go via the Atlantic Coast line to Kis- 
simmee, Fla. Take the little steamer from 
there down through the Kissimee river and 
lakes to Fort Bassinger (or Alligator Point) 
The writer took a hunt there (at Bassinger) 
last winter and in one day jumped seventeen 
deer There are deer, turkey, quail, ducks, 
snipe and curlew—all to be had within a ra- 
dius of five miles. Write to W. T. Craig, G 
P. A. Atlantic Coast Line, Wilmington, N. C., 
for fine sectional map of that country. 


COLORED PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Editor Outdoor Life—A few days ago on 
the train west of Chicago I picked up your 
holiday number of Outdoor Life and I find 
on page 850 at the left bottom corner a re- 
mark by you regarding colored photography 
and note that it was very caustic in its 
briefness—that a party of Philadelphia had 
the timidity to go before the national asso- 
ciatiton and tell them t) at he had not dis- 
covered any such thing. 

The writer in person has had the oppor- 
tunity of investigating thoroughly Mr. 
South’s process and has at the present time 
in my possession a number of samples fur- 
nished, and they have been pronounced by 
many who have seen them very beautiful, 
both in their color and effects. 


JOHN L. YATMAN 
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Outdoor Life’s booth which was maintained at 


Fair continuously during the opening period of 











the World's 


that great 


event, by our special representative, Miss Bessie Hortop 
Miss Hortop is shown in the center of the group 


“RECREATION” FAILS. 


George O. Shields.—Judge Holt of the 
United States District Court has appointed 
Walter C. Low receiver in bankruptcy for 
the assets of George O. Shields, publisher of 
Recreation at 23 West Twenty-fourth street 
It was said that the only tangible assets were 
office furniture and ornaments valued at $500, 
but the real value of the business was in the 
subscription list, which can probably realize 
$4,000 or $5,000 if sold in the proper way. 

The above note, which appeared in the 
New York Times of January 6, 1905, sounds 
a note that is not devoid of some sadness 
No other American sportsman’s magazine 





ever started out under more auspicious 
ditions, and none has ended in such ignon 
ious failure. Fifteen years ago Mr. Shieid 
stood on a pedestal of fame before the 
American sportsmen as a hunter and writer 
(but, unfortunately, not as a game protector) 
now, after many years of labor (for it can 
not be gainsaid that he has worked hard) 
he must swallow the bitter pill of failure 
It was known generally that the magazine 
was not paying of late years, for its subscrip 
tion list has been gradually sinking year by 
year. No publication on earth could witt 
stand the policy which Mr. Shields had in 
jected into it during the Iast five or six 
years 
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Discussion on loads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles especially solicited. Also 
the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets on big 
game, Such information should be freely given. as it naturally assists our brother hunters 


and shooters. 





The Large and Small Caliber Discussion. 


A FEW REMARKS ON RIFLES. 

Editor Outdoor Life—Much has been writ- 
ten about the rifle best adapted for game to 
be found in different localities, and while I 
hardly expect to add anything of special im- 
portance to a subject that has been so thor- 
oughly discussed, I will submit some of my 
views to the readers of Outdoor Life One 
of your correspondents seems to think that 
if the man that can kill bear with a .32-20 
could only be kept out of print that tnere 
might be some prospect of the manufacturers 
introducing a really large caliber, high pres- 
sure rifle. There may be some truth in this, 
but it is believed that there are many men 
that can and do kill game—large game 
with guns that would puzzle some that are 
advocating still more powerful arms, and it 
is difficult to understand why the .32-20 man 
should not have a chance to state exactly 
what has been done, as well as the theorist 
to speculate on what he believes could be 
done if such and such guns were only brought 
out. 

The gun that will suit everyone is nat 
urally difficult to find, and the best one can 


do, contemplating the purchase of a gun that 
will fill all requirements, would be to get a 
gun of medium caliber and stay with it If 
he feels that he simply must have an arsenal 


and his pocketbook will permit the outlay, 
then he can have everything the market af 
fords from a .22 up, but I doubt if that man 
will be as well satisfied as the one that will 
get one good gun, learn to use it and no 
other. The writer has taken every so-called 
improvement as fast as they were brought 
out, and he sometimes thinks that he'd be 
1 much better shot to-day if he had stayed 
with some of the first rifles than to 
} 


have 
inged from one to another as he has ever 
since his shooting experience first com- 


menced 


Many differ as to the b gun for large 
g<ame—one advocating 14-40, or .30-30 for 
anything that bark I growls or roars 
while another will swear t t a .405 or .50-100 


is none too small; and to prove nis assertion 
will mention many instances where game ha: 
been shot up in various ways with many 
different guns of the popular calibers, and 
the game “got away Then the small-bore 
man comes in with his argument—cites many 
cases where his pet gun never failed to stop 
anything put up and rates a man as simple 


that would want anything larger than the 
gun he swears by. Nearly any of the popu- 
lar calibers have given good accounts of 
themselves when in competeft hands, and the 
lead properly placed, and then again the 
same guns in the hands of indifferent shots 
have failed to score when the shooters alone 
were responsible for failure. The man, how- 
ever, that can take the best of guns and 
always get his game would be a curiosity 
and is the man we've been looking for. Many 
cases might be mentioned where game from 
woodchucks up to deer had been instantly 
killed with a single shot from a .22 short, 
ind then again instances could be mentioned 
where the same animals had been filled so 
full of .45s that they wouldn’t have held 
“spuds” in the sack, and still they escaped. 

Now, does anyone for a moment imagine 
that it would be sensible to advocate a .22 
short to kill game that a .45 had failed to 
kill simply because the .22 had on a few occa- 
sions given the best results? No, certainly 
Experience of this kind proves that the .22s 
were properly placed and that the 45s were 
not, and it proves nothing more. 

I remember seeing a large bear shot 
through the center of the heart that ran, 
probably, 400 yards before falling. Now 
some will want to know if that shot was not 
properly placed. The brain or neck would 
be preferable, and a shot through the shoul- 
der would be better than through the heart 
Many men incapable of standing much recoil 
handicap themselves by using guns of too 
large caliber, develop that flinching habit so 
detrimental to accuracy, and when the op- 
portunity of securing a trophy presents it- 
self, take quick aim, shut both eyes—this 
“man afraid of his gun’’—and turns her loose 
with the result that he scores a clean miss, 
or at best probably only cripples his game; 
whereas, had this man possessed a gun of 
medium caliber—a gun that he would not 
have been afraid of—he might have placed 
his shot in a vital place. 

Without doubt more game has been killed 
with the .44-40 Winchester than any other 
gun in the black powder list. Among the 
small caliber, high power rifles the .30-30 
Winchester has probably accounted for more 
game than any of the small bores. There are 
many that still swear by the .44. though th« 
majority consider this an obsolete arm an:! 
poke all manner of fun at it and will hardly 
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give it credit for past performances Many 
of the .30-30 men, having always found their 


pet gun equal to all emergencies, want noth- 
ing larger in the smokeless line two 
guns, it might be safe to state, owe their pop- 
ularity to their slight recoil, light weight and 
the fact that ammunition for them can b« 
procured in all quarters of the globe. Now 
it must not be thought that these two are the 
only guns worth considering, for there are 
The writer prefers the .33 caliber 
86 model Winchester to any gun, not because 


These 


others. 


he considers the .30-30 too small for large 
game, but because he prefers the ‘86 action 
to anything now made, and in order 

this action. he gets a caliber larger than 


he otherwise would if 30-30 caliber 


could be 


a gun of 
had on the ‘'86 plan. To 
looking for a nicely-balanced, 
sure working gun, light and extremely accu- 
rate, let him try the ’86 model in .33 caliber 
with 24-inch barrel, full magazine, rifle but 
stock and he will make no mistake in his se 
lection. I have’nt words to express my ad 
miration for the many good features embod 
ied in the '86 model Winchester and feel t 
there is little danger in recommending it to» 
strongly. To those that might find the black- 
powder calibers ('86 model) 
say that the .33 is much lighter and I be- 
lieve will be found light enough to suit the 
majority. Many prefer the box magazine, but 
I consider the tubular magazine superior, i 
for only one reason, and that is the fact t 
the magazine can always be filled witho 
opening of the action, which is an advantage 
in many ways. 

Now, here's a few suggestions for the man 
looking for a gun for small or medium size 
game. If he is looking for a repeating rifle 
and wants what I consider the very best, and 
does not intend reloading, let him get the 
Winchester .22, automatic, and he will have 
a gun that is not surpassed for accuracy, 
rapidity of fire, or simplicity of construction. 
One thing, however, should be borne in mind: 
These guns have a voracious appetite and 
devour cartridges in a way that will make an 
ordinary pocketbook look sick in a_ short 


any that 


are easy and 


too heavy, wil 


time. 
Now, for 
If he wants 


the man that wishes to reload: 
a repeater a .25-20 or .32-20, 


model 1892 Winchester should give the best 
of satisfaction. If the .32-20 were selected 
I believe the regular Winchester’ reloader 


with 115-grain, 2-groove bullet would be 
best; at least this has always been my choice. 
If using the .25-20, I would recommend load- 
ing with the 77-grain bullet in preference to 
the 86-grain. This will permit of a few more 
grains powder being used, which, with the 
lighter bullet, will give a flatter trajectory; 
and if King’s semi-smokeless powder is used 
the accuracy will be perfectly satisfactory. 
For the man that prefers the single shot, let 
him try a .25-20 Winchester s.s. and 77-grain 
bullet; or, if he wants something a trifle 
more powerful, a .25-21 or .25-25 Stevens or 
Remington will suit the majority of shoot- 
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ers I have used the .25-25 Remington No. 2 
with 12-inch twist, and reloaded with twenty- 
five grains King’s semi-smokeless powder and 


91-grain bullet (Ideal No. 25717) with very 
satisfactory results. How this would work 


in the Stevens with its standard twist I do 
not know, but it would probably be all right 
in their guns which they will furnish to spe- 
cial order with 12-inch twist. One of the rea- 


sons I prefer this bullet is, it having the 
longer point, is much easier to dip into the 
melted lubricant and when loaded is much 


neater appearing than the regular cartridge 
Those that would want a still more powerful 


cartridge, but still keep within the small 
calibers, the .28-30 Stevens would certainly 
suit. I have used all in the above list, b 

this and the .25-21, and when reloaded wit! 


King’s semi-smokeless powder, they 
considered among the best for small game and 


may be 


target work. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES 
VARIOUS GUNS. 
Editor Outdoor Life—I consider the large 


bore discussions one of the amus- 
However 


ind small 
ing features of Outdoor Life. much 
is to be learned from it. I have spent a num- 
ber of years in the big game fields of Colo- 
rado and Idaho and herewith give a few per- 
sonal experiences: I shot a four-point buck 
with a .25-35 carbine at about fifty feet dis- 
tance, striking him on the fleshy part of the 
butt. The ball apparently went to pieces 
on the hair, making a wound the size of a 
teacup at the entrance; the jacket stopped 
against the hip joint without breaking it 
shot from a .22 long would have penetrated 
farther. At other times the same gun proved 
very effective on deer and antelope 

On Pike’s Peak I shot six times through 
a 400-pound silver-tip with a .40-90 Ballard 
before killing him. Every shot knocked him 
down and every ball passed 
his body. I have shot a number of 
through the heart that ran twenty-five to 
fifty yards before falling. When 
through the heart they often jump high in 
the air and dash away blindly, often running 
into trees. 

A bear’s courage is much the 
hog in the lane. He hasn't brains enough to 
turn back when hurt. I had a 
mon that kept coming and passed me ina 
narrow gulch after I had hit 
times from a .38-55. He showed no signs of 
fight, but was determined to go down that 
gulch. For big game hunting, from deer up, 
I certainly prefer large caliber smokeless 
rifles always equipped with a telescope on 
the side and Lyman sights on top. Nine 
times out of ten a man can use the telescope 
and place the shots with accuracy in a vital 
point. 

A Stevens pistol—with 10-inch barrel, .22 
long—makes a good grouse gun and conven- 
ient to carry. 


clear throug) 


deer 


shot 


Same as a 


large cinna- 


him several 


SAM STEVENS, 
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SHOULD JOIN THE SCHUETZEN CLUBS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I was much pleased 
with Mr. J. D. Figgins’ letter on the big bore 
rifle for big game. He knows what he is 
talking about. I have used many guns, and I 
also say: For big game, use a big gun; for 
small game, use a small gun. . I have shot 
about 6,000 .22 caliber cartridges and about 
1,200 .30-40s and also about 400 .32-40 car- 
tridges this year, most of them in target 
work. 

If every hunter was a 
Schuetzen club and if every man would test 
his rifle first before he would write about 
it, then our American sportsman would not 
have such : 


member of a 


a variety of unsatisfactory expe- 
riences to relate 
JOHN KAUCK. 
FROM THE .33 UP. 
Editor Outdoor Life—Although I am not 


a subscriber, I never miss a number of your 
valuable magazine. I am greatly interested 
in the large and small bore discussion For 
my part, in the high power rifles I would use 
nothing but the largest calibers from the .33 
up, my ideal gun being the .33 in a high 
power. But if I could get it I would pre- 
fer the same gun to handle the .38-70 black 
or smokeless, one turn in fourteen or six- 
teen inches 

F. P. HARRIS. 


FROM A GUIDE. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I have been much 
interested in reading the discussion on the 
large and small bores as published in your 
most excellent magazine. I have hunted 
large game for the last twelve years, using 
the .44-40, .38-56 and last a .30-40, all Win- 
chesters During the last two years I have 
acted as guide in the Adirondacks, and dur- 
ing this time have seen most all calibers used 
on deer. The .44-40 and .38-56 black powder 
rifles gave good satisfaction, but unless the 
game was well shot, it meant a long chase 
or difficult trailing through swamps before 
the game was secured, and many times it was 


lost I have found that the experience of 
parties using the .32-40, .38-40, .38-55, .30-30 
and .303 has been similar to mine with the 


38-56 and .44-40. 
The only fault that I find with the .30-40 
for deer is that it mutilates a lot of meat if 


you happen to strike the hams or shoulders, 
but it gets the game From what I have 
seen of the large bores, such as the .45-70, 


45-90 and other large calibers, I know them 
to be very effective—perhaps as much so as 
the .30-40—but I prefer to use the latter car- 
tridge, as it has a greater range. 


EZRA G. SMITH. 





FOR A NEW .35 WINCHESTER. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Intensely interesting 
and instructive in all its departments, your 
magazine has one which is simply incompar- 
able—the rifle department. Its continued en- 
largement and the elimination of personali- 
ties in the large and small caliber discus- 
sion are making it invaluable to all lovers 
of the rifle. 

Several contributors have recently ex- 
pressed a desire that the Winchester com- 
pany turn out a new .35 caliber in the ’95 
model, with nickel steel barrel rifled for 
either smokeless or black powder. In sug- 
gesting its specifications, they differ on minor 
points, but agree that the rifie should handle 
a straight shell of sufficient length, say 2% 
inches, to hold enough black powder to make 
it, with a 200 or 220-grain lead bullet, a 
powerful and accurate black powder car- 
tridge at mid-range, or enough high power 
smokeless, with proper air space, to give a 
metal-patched bullet of either of these 
weights an initial velocity of at least 2,000 
foot seconds Tt is evident that there is an 
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increasing demand for such a rifle, particu- 
larly among those who prefer the box maga- 
zine model, but find the present .35 not 
adapted to their requirements. In beauty of 
form, simplicity of action and ease of ma- 
nipulation this model is, in the judgment of 
many sportsmen, unequaled by any other re- 
peating rifle. The box magazine, unlike the 
tubular, permits the use of uncrimped shells, 
and with a stfaight shell and a barrel of 
moderate twist, say one turn in _ sixteen 
inches, and lead bullets of different weights, 
the target shooter could experiment to his 
heart’s delight. As a hunting rifle, using full 
charge of high power smokeless powder and 
a 200 or 220-grain metal-patched, soft-point 
bullet, it would unquestionably be powerful 
enough for any game found in this country, 
excepting possibly grizzly bears, which very 
few hunters ever have the pleasure of meet- 
ing. A rifle of this description, fitted with 
Lyman’'s ivory bead, folding leaf and receiver 
sights, would find immediate sale among tne 
shooters of my acquaintance and evidently 
there are many other readers of Outdoor 
Life who would like to see the Winchester 
company put this rifle on the market. There 
are many indications that its popularity as 
an all-around rifle would be as great as that 


of any of the many other excellent rifles 
which the Winchester people have brought 
out Cc. C. WEBSTER 


THE .30-40. 

Editor Outdoor Life—Although I have not 
been a regular subscriber to Outdoor Life, Il 
have bought it regularly at book stores for 
some time and have been much interested 
in it, especially the department devoted to 
letters from subscribers on the gun and am- 
munition question. I mean rifles, not shot- 
guns, for of late years I have not been able 
to find much pleasure in using a shotgun; but 
the rifle habit seems to grow on me. 

What has interested me most is the dis- 
cussion as to the relative merits of the large 
bore black powder guns and the smaller bore 
weapons using nitro powder. It is not to 
be expected that one rifle will suit every one, 
but is it not possible that another man’s 
favorite will do excellent work even if i 
is not the one we would choose? For my 
part I think the opinion of any experienced 
hunter is worthy of at least some consid- 
eration. I think there are instances, some 
times very rare, when a shot from any first- 
class rifle is not as effective ag one might 
expect, even though it may be well placed 

I discarded a .45-70 for a .30-40 because I 
thought I was getting a more effective 
weapon, and after six years I still think the 


same. At the same time I am ready to admit 
that the .45-70 will kill any game in North 
America. There have been a few cases where 


I saw a soft-nose bullet from a .30-40 pass 
through an animal without any mutilation, 
but I could count those cases on the fingers 
of one hand. I think often one of those rare 
instances is taken by some one as a sure 
proof that a .30 caliber is absolutely unre- 
liable and good for nothing when it comes to 
dangerous game. 


Some of those who uphold the _ .45-70, 
.45-90 and other black powder guns have 


tried to make capital of Mr. Anthony's say- 
ing if he had been using a .405 instead of a 
.80-40 he would not have felt like oe out 
the soft places on “Old Mose.” notice he 
did not say he wished for a .45-70, .45-90 or 
a .50 caliber express, or any of that type of 
guns, so he evidently considered the .30-40 
ahead of them. But the .405, being of the 
same class as the .30-40, but heavier, would 
be still better. 

I think some of the “flukes” that occa- 
sionally show up in the use of a .30 caliber 
might be remedied by a change in the style 
of the bullet. Some of the soft-nose bullets 
have a rather sharp point and but very little 
of the lead exposed. My idea is a bullet like 
that of the .20-30 Marlin, with plenty of lead 
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exposed and a square point as being more 
likely to mushroom without fail. 

There are many different complaints 
against the .30 caliber by different people. 
Many (who have never used one) say “they 
make such a small hole they won't kill any- 
thing.” Again, I have heard men who used 
a .45 caliber say they preferred that to a .30 
as the small bore tore things up so and 
spoiled too much meat. 

The most common complaint is about the 
jacketed bullets wearing the rifling. I think 
that can be remedied by a man reloading his 
shells with lead bullets for practice and all 
ordinary shooting. It is not necessary for 
a man to use a charge capable of stopping a 
grizzly every time he pulls the trigger. When 
the .30 caliber rifles first came out it was 
thought the shells could not be satisfactorily 
reloaded. One fault was the bursting o 
the shells, which was blamed on the smoke- 
less powder, but which proved to be caused 
by the mercury in the primers. Now one can 
get non-mercurial primers which do not so 
affect the shells. There are a number of spe- 
cially designed bullets, for which the Ideal 
company makes moulds, that will do excel- 
lent work in the .30 calibers with their quick 
twist 

Mr. Horace Kephart and Dr. Hudson, both 
of them experts, give the result of their ex- 
periments in the Ideal Hand Book which can 
oe had for 10 cents. 

Using his 125-grain 
claims to have put eighteen out of twenty 
shots in a 2%-inch circle at 100 yards and 
to have fired 100 shots without cleaning the 
rifle and there was no fouling or leading of 
the barrel. 

For my part 


bullet, Mr. Kephart 


I prefer the bullet 
Ideal cylindrical mould patched with paper. 
I use the bullet with the sharp (Leopold) 
point and can shoot small game with it with- 
out tearing to any extent. On one occasion 
I shot a loon with such a bullet, using a full 
charge of FFFG Kentucky rifle powder, and 
though the bullet came out through the back- 


from the 


bone between the wings, the hole was but 
little larger than the bullet. I have also 
taken the .30-30 bullet which measures .305 


against the .308 of the .30-40 and patched it 
with paper. That, with King’s semi-smoke- 
less powder, was the most accurate charge I 
ever found, factory or hand-loaded. 

Before I close I should like to ask our 
friend who suggests that some of the parti- 
cles of lead found against Old Mose’s skull 
were from .30 caliber rifles, what became of 
the jackets of those bullets if any were the 
30 caliber? Also in regard to the Newfound- 
land dog another correspondent saw shot 
through the neck with a .30-30 without se- 
rious result. I had a friend who was mis- 


taken for a deer by a companion and shot 
SINGLE ACTION REVOLVERS. 
Editor Outdoor Life—I wish to add my 


gentle protest against two very good firms. 
They are the makers of the Colt and of the 
Smith & Wesson revolvers, and it is because 
they will not make single action revolvers 
in the medium and lighter weights. 

I wrote the Colts people a letter not long 
since. I argued, begged, cajoled and cussed 
a little, and received a very gentlemanly let- 
ter informing me that they had not seriously 
contemplated putting out a line of single- 
action pistols in the new army or police 
style. 

The gentlemanly writer claimed the dou- 
ble action were more in demand. 

Now I am wondering who makes the de- 


mand. Do the dealers order a lot of guns 
and because they are not made in single ac- 
tion, calmly inform the prospective buyers 


that nothing else may be had and that all the 
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through the neck with a .45-70. He was left 
alone while his companion went twenty-five 
miles over a mountain trail to a camp where 
he could telephone several miles farther for 
help, so one may judge how long it was be- 
fore he received medical attention; yet he 
lived two years after that. The chances are 
if he had been shot with a .30-40 he would 
have been dead when his companion reached 
his side and discovered his mistake. 
E. L. S 





THE .30-40. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I have been reading 
the large and small caliber discussion with 
great interest. I have the .30-40 Winchester 
carbine. In addition to that I carry a .35 
Colt’s single action six-shooter, in which |! 
use smokeless powder and metal-patched 
bullets. With that outfit I would not be 
afraid of any bear walking on four legs 
should I ever have the pleasure of meeting 
him. R. W. UNRUH 

THE .32-20. 
Editor Outdoor Life—I wish some of your 
3 high 


readers who have used the new .32-20 
velocity cartridge on big game (such as deer 


and antelope) would give me their opinion 
in regard to the killing power of that car- 
tridge. 

I have a .32-20 rifle and revolver and I 


consider it one of the best rifles on the mar- 
ket for all-around use. I never had a chance 
to try it on deer, but I have killed everything 
from foxes and geese down, and by the way 


it acted on such game I think that it is plen- 
ty strong for deer and the like. 

Some time ago I bought a box of car- 
tridges loaded with the new high velocity 
powder and metal-patched, soft-nose bullets 


and tried them on boards for penetration. I 
shot it alongside of a_é .38-40 Winchester 
black powder cartridge and I found that the 
penetration was about the same, while the 
bullets mushroomed nicely, tearing just as 
large a hole as the .38-40 did or even larger. 
This same .38-40 is a nold and reliable deer 
gun, and you could not induce the man that 
owns it to take any other gun when he goes 
on his annual deer hunt. 

I have also shot my .32-20 Winchester at 
the target and I will say that I find it as 
accurate as any rifle on the market up to 
200 yards, that being the longest range that 
I have tried it at. 

Of course, if you were after grizzly bear, 
elk, moose and so forth, it would not be the 
gun, but I believe it is big enough for any 
game found in Wisconsin. 

e 32-20.” 


call nowadays is for double action guns? 

Of course the buyer takes his choice 
(Hobson's) and buys a double action when he 
really wanted a single action, grumbles and 
concludes after he has used it awhile that 
next time he will take one of the old frontier 
single action guns. 

What I would ask all the readers of this 
article to do is to write the Colts people and 
also the Smith & Wesson people, stating in 
good, plain terms that they want the single 
action revolver in .32 or .38 caliber and got- 
ten up to weigh from twenty-two to thirty 
ounces. 


I really think those gentlemen would 
bring out what we want if they knew the 
feeling of the majority of the users of re- 


volvers who are west of the Missouri river, 
and if all will join in this movement a few 
cents’ worth, we can start something doing. 
Speak out, fellows. 


CHASE COLE, 
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LEE STRAIGHT PULL. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I noticed the query 
of “236” in the January number of Outdoor 
Life in regard to the Lee Straight Pull. I 
have used that rifle for about five years. It 
has the flattest trajectory of any rifle I have 
ever used, also great shocking and tearing 
qualities. 

I have killed some of every kind of game 
that have had an open season during the 
time I have owned this arm, including elk, 
deer, antelope, black bear, mountain lion and 
several kinds of smaller game, and was well 
satisfied with the way the “Lee” did the 
work; but for large and dangerous game, 
such as grizzlies, when you have to take 
chance shots at short range, in the brush, 
or at a bear when fighting dogs, I like to 
make as short and sure work as possible 
Then I use my .405 Winchester ’95 model. It 
is not so good at long range as the “Lee” 
6 mm., but has a much heavier ball (3v0v 
grains) and will do much more execution 
with a soft-point projectile, perhaps making 
a kill even if you don’t get the shot you 
would like. 

If Mr. “236” will write me a personal let- 
ter asking any and all the questions he ¢or 
she) wishes, 1 will be glad to give any in- 
formation I can, 

W. H. PIGG, (Stirrup Ranch). 

Black Mountain, Colo. 





Moorefield, Ark., Dec. 28, 1904. 

_Editor Outdoor Life—I saw in your mag- 
azine an inquiry regarding the Lee Straight 
Pull rifle, and while 1 have never used one, 
I have been out with parties who were 
armed with the Lee and maybe can enlighten 
our brother just a little. 

Until within a year or two the Lee was 
manufactured by the Winchester Arms Com- 
pany for military use, but was owned by 
other parties, the Winchester people never 
backing the arm, nor to my knowledge ever 
putting their stamp on it. The bolt action is 
an unusually good one; the locking device is 
about as near perfect as any ever made, and 
the gun shoots well. 

However, the action has a great many 
small parts that get out of repair readily and 
the military cartridge is very powerful and 
probably gives too much recoil to be popular 
as a sporting cartridge. 

Should you insist on the small caliber 
high power, you will find the .32 Winchester 
Special O. K.; or, if you wish a more pow- 
erful weapon, the .405 box magazine Win- 
chester will fill the bill as there isn’t an- 
other gun on the market to-day that equals 
the .405 for large game shooting. 

For myself, I use the .45-70, '86 model, 
and like it because the ammunition can be 
bought for much less than the .405; but I am 
honest enough to admit that the .405 is ex- 
celled by no other, and again will say I think 
the .45-70 will kill anything on four feet in 
America to-day. 


LAWRENCE B. WOOSTER. 
Moorefield, Ark. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH THE .30-30. 


Editor Outdoor Life—After about a thou- 
sand shots had been fired in my .30-30 I 
found that a four-inch group of ten shots 
was the best I could do with it at sixty 
yards, rest. This rifle had done such splen- 
did work when new that I was very anxious 
to know why it had degenerated. I dis- 
mounted the rifle, took out the barrel, 
screwed it into a strong vise and pushed a 
.80 caliber lead bullet through the barrel, 
feeling carefully of the entire bore. I found 
the bore choked for about fifteen inches from 
the breech with cupro-nickel, so that it was 
smaller at the breech than at the muzzle. The 
barrel looked clean and bright, the muzzle 
being hardly worn. I had a rod of \-inch 
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iron made with ball-bearing, revolving han- 
dle. 1 placed this réd in the barrel and 
heated both to a blue heat at the muzzle, then 
run in hot lead, making a lead six inches 
long on the end of the rod. 

After cooling, I drew the rod from the 
barrel and applied oil and very fine emery. 
With this I worked out the cupro-nickel 
down to the original form, or taper of the 
bore, being careful not to disturb the muz- 
zle much. 

When the lead bullet went through the 
barrel to suit me, I re-assembled the rifle 
and took it again to the 60-yard range. aA 
half-dollar piece nicely covered the ten shots, 
which I considered as good as I was seeing 
and holding. 

Before leading out, the rifle made a 4-inch 
group. After leading, the group was very 
little over an inch across. I have the rifle 
with me now on this hunt and it shoots well 
and will until it gets choked up again, and 
then I have the same rod and lead to take 
it out with. I can hardly recommend this 
operation to one who does not know how to 
do it, as sometimes the muzzle has to be cut 
off, squared up and reamed again. The bul- 
let has got to leave the muzzle right or no 
accuracy can be obtained. 

I believe that if the jacketed bullets were 
of zinc instead of copper, that the mercury 
in the primer would help to remove the resi- 
due and that the life of a high power barre! 
would be much longer. 

The gain twist ought to help it also, for 
we know a slow twist fouls less than a 
quick one. The fouling being worse at the 
breech where the gain twist is slowest seems 
to make this twist desirable. 

If the barrel is at all faulty, it makes 
little difference what kind of a charge we 
use, or what kind of a sight. If this .30-% 
of mine had never shot well I would never 
have had the heart to carry on the experi- 
ments I have. After I had shot 100 rounds 
in it, it was worthless as a testing piece for 
ammunition of any kind. The trouble was 
in the barrel and not in the charge, thougi: 
the bullet’s jacket was to blame for the 
condition of the barrel. 

After leading out the barrel as above 
stated, I tried the following load for short 
and mid-range, shooting U. M. C. shell and 
primer, ten grains bulk DuPont No. 2 powder 
and thirty-one grains (weight) of King’s s.s 
FG, 160 grains Winchester soft-nose jacketed 
bullet. This charge has been a good one and 
requires four points elevation more than the 
high power charge, or about the same as the 
regular miniature factory charge. Its accu- 
racy is good, while the barrel cleans quite 
easily with very little fouling. 

I have been waiting some time to hear 
from some one through the medium of Out- 
door Life on the subject of the inconsisten- 
cies of twist in American rifies. It is one 
thing to figure out the twist a given charge 
requires and another thing to demonstrate it 
by actual test. Truth is what we want. If 
I am in error upon any subject I want to be 
set right, but it has got to be—to me—a 
convincing argument. A man once told me 
his rifle, a .44-40-200, shot “perfectly flat” at 
200 yards—that “the bullet did not drop a 
fraction of an inch.” I doubted him then; 
I more than doubt him now. I doubt the cor- 
rectness of the twist in about half of our 
factory, machine-made rifies. For instance, 
we can find a .38-70-255 rifle with a 16-inch 
twist, then we have a .38-72-275 with a 
22-inch twist. Then there is the .30-40-220 
with a 10-inch twist, the .30-30-170 with a 
10-inch turn also, and a .82 with about the 
same powder charge as the .30-30 with a 165- 
grain bullet and a 16-inch twist rotates the 
165-grain bullet nicely. This condition has 
led riflemen—perhaps without knowing ex- 
actly why—to try every conceivable shape 
and weight of bullet, all brands of powder 

(even primers and shells have been pro- 
jected with), but few ever seem to look into 
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the barrel for the cause of their troubles 
Sights, powder and bullets have had the un- 
divided attention of nearly all of our exper- 
imenters. 

Too much time has been spent upon target 
rifles, I think. They are fearfully and won- 
derfully made to-day. The weapon for war 
and the chase has not had the time spent 
upon it that its practicability seems to de- 
serve. The two styles of arm are hardly in 
the same general class. A noted rifle maker 
wrote me not long since that he had made a 
.30-40-220 barrel that had made a 2%-inch 
group of ten shots at 200 yards, machine 
rest, of course. I believe this to be true and 
also believe that after the barrel has been 
shot awhile, the size of the groups will in- 
crease, the same as I have found true of my 
.380-30. The cause, once located and under- 
stood, some ingenious rifle man or rifle maker 
will remedy. Let us not wrangle with one 
another, but let us all get down to the prin- 
ciples involved and work for improvement 
knowing that every fault has its remedy 


L. C. READ. 


A LITTLE ABOUT RIFLES. 


Editor Outdoor Life—There is nothing in 
this world, perhaps, that people use so much 
and know so little about as a rifle and pistol 
All the average sportsman or soldier knows 
is to put a gun to his shoulder and shoot 
have heard a captain say one time that a 
.80-40 (Krag) rifle would shoot five miles 
Another soldier once said that if the rifle 
barrel was straight the bullet must shoot ac- 
curate. A sportsman once told me that he 
had a .30-40 Winchester rifle and that it 
would shoot flat up to 600 yards. That same 
day we walked over to a Schuetzen club and 
this man told me that the Schuetzen men did 
not know anything; if they did they would 
not load their own ammunition; his rifle was 
ten times better than any of those old-fash- 
ioned single-shot rifles. He was’ given a 
chance to prove what he and what his rifle 
could do. He made a 0beautiful five-shot 
score of 00. 

It would be a fine thing if every soldier 
and sportsman could be a member of a 
Schuetzen club. It would give you science 
in shooting; show you that a Schuetzen rifle 
is more accurate than a sporting or military 
rifle; and that hand-loaded ammunition is 
far better than factory ammunition. 

A .30-40 (Krag) is better for military 
work than a .45-70 because it is lighter and 
also because they want a bullet to wound 
and not to kill in war. 

Some people think that a small bullet will 
shoot farther than a large one, but let us 
see: .45-70-500 lead bullet; velocity, 1,200 
feet per second; penetration, nineteen %-inch 
pine boards; range, two and one-fourth miles; 
muzzle energy, 1,902 foot pounds; penetra- 
tion at 1,000 yards is eleven %-inch pine 
boards. .30-40 (Krag) full-cased bullet; ve- 
locity, 1,979 feet per second; penetration, 
fifty-eight %-inch pine boards; range, two 
and one-fourth miles; muzzle energy, 1,874 
foot pounds; penetration at 1,000 yards is 
thirteen %-inch pine boards. The penetra- 
tion of the .30-40 at 1,500 yards is less than 
the penetration of a .45-70-100 at 1,500 yards. 
It must be remembered that the .30-40 car- 
tridge has a full-cased bullet and thirty- 
eight grains of high pressure smokeless 
powder. The high pressure smokeless pow- 
der has about three times more power than 
the black powder has. If in proportion, the 
same amount of powder were put behind a 
.45 500-grain, full-cased bullet (which is 80 
high pressure) the muzzle energy of the .45 
bullet would be about four times greater 
than the energy of the .30 caliber bullet. The 
trajectory of the .45 caliber bullet would be 
much flatter than the .30 caliber bullet and 
the range four times greater. 

A black powder gun will shoot the most 
accurate up to 500 yards. but beyond this 
the smokeless powder gun is more accurate 
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The light bullet is much more easily effected 
by air and wind than the heavy bullet is. If 
you understand that the flight of a bullet is 
purely momentum, then you must know that 
the heavy bullet will shoot a greater range. 
And if all conditions are right, the heavy bul- 
let is the most accurate. 

It should be understood that if 5,000 car- 
tridges are fired from a .30-40 (Krag) rifle 
(full-cased bullets), after that it is worthless; 
but over 20,000 cartridges may be used ina 
gun shooting a lead bullet and still be a 
good gun. 

There are some very fine books published 
on rifles and rifle shooting that you may be 
able to get from the Outdoor Life Publishing 
Company, Denver Colo. They would be help- 
ful to any shooter. Here are a few: “How I 
Became a Crack Shot,” Farrai; “Letters to 
Young Shooters,” Galway; “Modern American 
Rifles,” Gould; “Modern Rifle Shooting froni 
the American Standpoint,’”’ Dr. W. G. Hudson 


JOHN KAUCK. 


COLT REVOLVERS AND THE LEE. 


Editor Outdoor Life—There are several of 
your readers to whom apologies are due in 
that I have not mentioned them for interest 
taken in the several articles furnished the 
past few months. Mr. A. C. Hurlburt, secre- 
tary Providence Revolver club, wishes to 
know if I have tried the “Officer’s Model” 
Colt and in answer will say that this is 
about the only Colt gun that I haven't used, 
and while I believe it is a fine gun for a 
double action, I shall probably stay with the 
Colt single action until a single action on a 
properly proportioned frame to handle the 
.38 Smith & Wesson special is brought out. 
I believe if this matter now being discussed 
in Outdoor Life is properly indorsed by the 
readers, that the proposed gun will in due 
time be Introduced. A double action or ham- 
merless pocket gun is my favorite, but for 
a belt gun, give me a single action. 

I notice one of your correspondents has 
now asked twice for information in regard 
to the Lee Straight Pull, and as I have 
waited some time for others better posted 
to answer his inquiry, and seeing none, I will 
briefly give my experience with them, as my 
brother and I each had one. The cartridge, 
so far as my experience went, seems heavy 
enough for most game, while its accuracy 
is all that could be desired. The flat trajec- 
tory is its strong point, and for this reason 
it is to be especially recommended. The re- 
coil is considerably less than that of the 
.30-40. The main thing that I object to in 
these guns is the clubby “feel” they have in 
one’s hands, caused by the heavy breech and 
light barrel, but if a gun properly propor- 
tioned could be had for this cartridge I be- 
lieve it would be endorsed by big game shoot- 
ers generally. I might also mention that the 
sights have to be very high to be above and 
out of line of breech-bolt, which is generally 
considered an objectionable feature. We al- 
ways found the action reliable, but the pistol 
grip being too far in rear of guard and the 
fact that the hammer could not be let down 
without snapping, or action closed without 
cocking, together with the other faults men- 
tioned, caused us to dispose of them. If, how- 
ever, we were now to get guns to use the 
6 mm. cartridge, it would be the Remington- 


Lee. ASHLEY A. HAINES 








A METHOD OF DOCTORING. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I have been much 
interested in the large and small bore dis- 
cussion conducted in your columns (and I 
presume all of your readers have profited 
much thereby), and while I do not care to 
enter into the matter as an advocate of the 
22 caliber for the best deer rifie (though 
deer have been taken with this tiny mis 
sile). nor an advocate of the .50-90 for the 
best squirrel and grouse rifle on account of 
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its undisputed shocking power, still I can 
see where a man desiring an all-around rifle 
and limited to one gun, would certainly be in 
a deep quandary as to the one most suitable 
for his personal requirements. 

With my present equipment, comprising 
nearly every caliber from the .22 to the .dv, 
l am able to select the one most suitable for 
the game I am in quest of, but if 1 were to 
seek antelope or deer or wily Reynard, with 
the likelihood of encountering a mountain 
lion or “Old Ephraim,” 1 would surely select 
something that would be “bad medicine” for 
either one, and this is the way that I have 
decided the choice of a rifle, and will give 
your readers, with your permission, a little 
actual experience that I have had with the 
small bore, and tell them how I secured un- 
expected and astonishing results that thor- 
oughly settled, at least for me, this pag- 
zling question of large or small bores for an 
all-around rifle for game. 

Firstly, allow me to say that for my part 
I have no further use for the old dirty char- 
coal powder I formerly used. The clean, 
high pressure smokeless powder has come to 
stay with me, if obtainable—and this forms 
one of the chief elements of effectiveness in 
adapting a rifle to the game I am after. 

Some time ago I purchased (more for sou- 
venir than anything else) a clumsy-looking, 
dilapidated old Mauser 7 mm. military rifle 
that had seen service in the Spanish ranks, 
and in some way got into the possession of 
the Filipinos, and was captured by our troops 
and brought home by one of Funston’s re- 
turning volunteers. The barrel, bolt and 
trimmings were outrageously rusted and the 
stock badly stained therefrom, while the bore 
was pitted and rusted in such'a manner as 
to preclude all reasonable hope of being able 
to fire it with safety, to say nothing of any 
reliable degree of accuracy. I had heard otf 
the wonderful range and penetrating power 
of the Mauser rifle, and therefore was very 
anxious to try it and see for myself. After 
scouring it out thoroughly and “leading” it 
a little till somewhat smooth, I _ procured 
some ammunition and started in And I will 
confess that I was about equally as much as- 
tonished at its terrific penetrating powers as 
I was at its unfailing certainty of never hit- 
ting twice in the same place. About the best 
I could depend upon was a five or six-inch 
group at 100 yards and ten or twelve-inch 
at 200 yards, while at 500 yards it would take 
a five-foot circle to hold them 

After carefully “leading” again, and 
“venting” the muzzle, I thoroughly remod- 
eled it by taking off the top fore-stock, short- 
ening up the bottom fore-stock, pearing down 
the remaining woodwork, putting a peep- 
sight on the grip, cutting down the front 
sight lug and putting on a Beach combina- 
tion front sight, removing rear barrel sight 
and replacing by a more modern open crotch 
sight, filling down the trimmings and finish- 
ing up the stock. I was then ready for busi- 
ness. Let me say right here that I have since 
succeeded in making ten consecutive bulls 
at 500 yards and grouping ten shots in a 
three-inch circle at 200 yards since “venting” 
and this old military relic is now my most- 
used rifle 

Not long after this renovating a part 
us were booked for the Adirondacks for 
venison, and while the .30-30 and the .38-55 
were the choice of the other members of the 
party, I was in a deep quandary as to 
whether I had better follow suit or take a 
45-70, a .50-90, or run the risk—almost cer- 
tainty I thought (should an opportunity 
offer)—of losing game by taking along this 
Mauser with its immense power, flat trajec- 
tory, and uncalled-for range, with only .285 
diameter of projectile. smaller than any of 
the others 

The .45-70 with smokeless powder was the 
rifle I wanted to take, but I also wanted to 
try this tiny bullet and note its effect. What 
should I do? Here was practically the same 
conditions confronting me as the large bore 


advocates trot out, with the added disadvan- 
tage that the caliber was even smaller than 
the devotees of the .30-30 champion—but witu 
greater range and penetration. 

With a full load and a full manteled bul- 
let 1 have at fifty yards, perforated a %-inch 
piece of boiler plate steel with a clean hole 
of about %-inch diameter, and have driven 
one through five and one-half feet of spruce 
boards, but with this tiny bore 1 should have 
expected a woodchuck or even a deer to have 
considered itself bitten by a mosquito or per- 
haps stung by a wasp unless a brain shot 
was inflicted, as the body tissues would im- 
mediately close up this small hole, while a 
bone would only be perforated with a little 
aperture that would not occasion any mate- 
rial inconvenience and would allow either one 
to get off with ease and alacrity and leave no 
trace behind of a scratch or even a vital shot 
that might later cause death, while larger or 
tougher animals would scarcely notice the 
affair. 

I finally decided to take the Mauser—and 
the risk—and set about contriving how to 
make it more effective. I reasoned that any 
pointed projectile would not punch so large 
a hole, either in a target or in flesh, as one 
more or less flattened; also, that none of the 
larger calibers (not even the .45 or .50) used 
a bullet whose flat point exceeded 22/100, 
therefore were not capable of punching a 
clean hole much larger than their point. 
And, while the wedge shape, and size and 
weight of the heavy calibers gave the requi- 
site “shock” necessary to paralyze large and 
dangerous game, as well as leave an outlet 
for the flow of blood (which will of itself 
soon decide the battle), a wound from a 
small caliber would close up and eventually 
heal. 

I conceded that the Mauser had enough 
energy, and some to spare, so the next thing 
was to get the “shock” and the blood-letting 
accompaniment possessed by the larger cali- 
bers, and I would have the ideal rifle. Soft- 
nosed bullets cannot always be relied upon to 
expand on entering flesh (and would leave 
only a small hole) while on doing so after 
entering they rapidly lose momentum on a 
tough or dangerous object and remain within 
the carcass, or flatten against bones or tough 
tissues and the game does not bleed exter- 
nally, leaving no trace of a mortal wound. I 
have often drilled the points of .45 and .50 
bullets and inserted .22 blanks, which, when 
fired accurately located a shot in the snow 
or dirt at turkey shoots, etc., but this ruse 
would not work in the Mauser. An explosive 
bullet was therefore not to be thought of, so 
I did the next best thing. I took some half- 
mantled bullets and flattened their points till 
they were nearly as large as the circumfer- 
ence of the bullet itself, which gave a 
“punching” area far in excess of any of the 
larger calibers, and I argued that this cer- 
tainly ought to do the business in good 
shape. For while it would develop more air 
resistance in flight, this would be greatly 
overbalanced in the size of the hole it would 
make in entering flesh. A prick-punch was 
used to countersink the point a trifle, and 
when we started on our trip I felt that the 
size of their rifles over mine was amply me 
by this point-formation of the bullet and the 
energy behind it. 

The party of four left the city at 1 o’clock 
in the morning by rail and disembarked at 
5:30 and were soon on the trail. A short 
tramp of four hours and we prepared camp 
Before 3 p. m. two of our party had secured 
one each, and as the three were preparing it 
for swinging up I ascended a little eminence 
farther along and to one side and peered over 
the other side. Stopping a moment to survey 
the ground, I soon espied a fine buck ap- 
proaching diagonally from the valley beyond 
Soon he was within about 200 yards and I 
slowly raised the Mauser and gave a low 
whistle; he stopped instantly and threw u 
his head: I pulled for the shoulder but as 
did so I was conscious of his springing for- 
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ward, and when the rifle spoke he was in the 
air, but came down all in a heap. Instantly 
unotuer cartridge was in the magazine and [ 
neid the rifle on his struggling form till 1 
was convinced that he could not get away. 
Cautiously approaching, I saw trom tne 
wound that it was all up with him, and fin- 
ished with the knife. An examination showed 
that the bullet had entered just back of the 
last rib and came out in front of the hip, 
clearing the backbone by an inch. Not a 


bone was broken, nor a pound of the best 
cuts injured, nor was the wound in what 
is usually considered a vital part. Still, this 


ine buck was completely done up and was in 
his last throes when I arrived—and no won- 
der: this tiny missile had done better work 
than any bullet l ever used. The hole where 
it went in could easily accommodate three 
of my fingers, while the whole five could be 
inserted to the second joint where it found 
exit! No living thing could withstand such 
treatment and either give baitle or make 
any effective effort to get away The flesn 
along the course of the bullet was literally 
churned to shreds, and the opening was 
clean, ample and decisive, and gave ghastly 
evidence of the terrific “shocking power ot 
this projectile when “doctored” in this man- 
ner. 

This effectively settled the question for 
me, and the Mauser was voted to-rebe tne 
thing” by all of the party. if were to 
tackle Old Mose or his counterpart @t would 
be with the Mauser, but I should then select 
the full-jacketed bullet and batter the point 
just the same, or until the bullet somewhat 
resembled a short piece of a lead pencil. I 
am convinced that this would be a “sleepy 
potion” to any living thing, and when well 


landed would rarely need a second applica- 
tion My motto is: Make your first shot 
count; and with animals the first shot is 


usually worth a dozen following. 
rifle for the game you are seeking, and keep 
a few emergency cartridges (both for large 
and small prescriptions) close at hand. I be- 
lieve the high-power small bore rifle is the 
all-round rifle, or can be made so by a little 
judicious manipulation. I use charges of 
smokeless powder varying from 10 to 45 
grains and bullets varying proportionately 
It only takes an instant to be ready for 
bruin, badger or bunny. The antiquated 
cannon and the old charcoal burners are rel- 
egated to the past for sporting rifles with 
me Tempera mutantur, et nos mutantur in 
illis PERRY E. KENT 


Load your 


WANTED—A GUN. 

Editor Outdoor Life I 
thusiastic reader of 
past year, and not 


have been an en- 
your magazine for the 
until I have it thoroughly 


digested do I begin on any other. I espe- 
cially enjoy the rifle discussions, and always 
look there first to see how lengthy and how 


numerous. “The more the merrier.” 

Being an embryo in the knowledge and use 
of revolvers, and at present having a strong 
desire for one for a special purpose, I am 
going to ask if some of the readers of Out- 
door Life will kindly help me to select—if 
not that much, then give me a hint to work 
on. What I want is a gun that, should I de- 
sire to leave camp for a little time to try my 
luck fishing, or take up the .22 and go for 
grouse on the mountains, that would do the 
proper thing, if needed, on deer, cougar, bob- 
cats and the different species of small black 
and brown bear. 

In November your magazine contained an 
article, or rather a letter from Mr. Gordon to 
Mr. Haines in which he says he expects soon 
to own a .44-40, to take along with his .303 
Savage rifle, that in case he should encoun 
ter largwe and dangerous game (he mentions 
grizzlies) and got in too close quarters tio 
use his rifle. that good work could be ex- 
pected from his friend in the holster Tf it 
requires as luree u gun aus the 44-40 to k 
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the above game Il have mentioned (no 
zlies) that’s the gun I'll buy; but if a naller 
one can be depended on tor my purpose 
would prefer it. 


I own a .32 Colt’s Automati 1 perfect 
pocket gun, but would not trust mysell fat 
from camp with it, if 1 was expecting tro ib 

never read of experiences with the .o2 
Special Winchester. The carbine of this spe 
cial is the only hunting rifle | ‘ pwned 
and last fall it netted me four deer w four 
shots; so to me it is O. K For obvio rea 
sons I believe the carbine the pertt rifle 
for the mountains. _ 

Now, Mr. Editor, if some one throug your 
magazine will help me to select the rm I'm 
so desirous to possess, just send me the bil 
considering this a big “want ad nd ou 


who helped u 


ALLEN, D.D.S 


‘an divide with the brother 
W. R 


AS TO THE FLIGHT OF BULLETS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Mr. Bryant inquired 
in the July number of Outdoor Life I 
shooting at a target 1,000-yard range, when 
the muzzle of the gun has to be ele\y ed t 


does not the 


give the right trajectory, 





strike the target point upward at the same 
angle it possessed leaving the gun My 
reply in the August number was that if a 
bullet makes an oblong hole in the target a 
1,000 yards it is because the point of the 
bullet is pointing downwards or else be 
cause it is wabbling and liable to keyhole a 
any angle This same thing was alled to 
my attention a long time ago, and I gave ita 
test that proved beyond a do bt t i t ns 
range the bullet hit point downwards That 
was when the 12-inch mortars fo! oast de 
fense were first being talked of nd ever 
amongst the so-called expert artiller né 
it was claimed that the projectil woul 
strike on their bases But since then the 
have learned better 

I will quote from Mr. R. R. Raymond (1! 
Recreation), captain Corps of Engi r l 
S. A., Fort Riley, Kansas Unt few 
ears ago it was believed by expert artil- 
lerists that the axis of a projectile remained 
throughout its flight parallel to its origina 
position in the gun; and this would ndeed 
be the case but for the resistance of the alr 
When sea coast mortars were first proposed 
to throw elongated projectiles, just s rif 
guns do, the objection was made that suc! 
projectiles would fall on their bases 


have many twelve-inch mortars now mount- 


ed along our coast, which throw projectiles 
three to four feet long These may be plain- 
lv seen during flight and they invariably fl 
like arrows, point first, changing wrectior 
by as much as ninety degrees from their 
original position to that of imnact 
This, perhaps, is from high enough au 


thority so that it can be believed 
W. A. LINKLETTER 


ONLY A QUESTION OF WHERE HIT. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Will your readers 
please refer to the article entitled “One .30 
40 Shot Did the Work,” on page 604 of your 
September number 

Will any of your readers who call them 
selves sportsmen please shoot an elephant 
through the brain with a 6-mm. or a Marli 
25-36 full-cased bullet? Take any good 
caliber rifle or target pistol (use a long rifle 
cartridge) and see if you cannot kill a cow 
or horse with it by shooting it through the 
brain. Any man knows that the .22 long rifle 
cartridge is powerful enough to kill three 
fourths of all animals on the face of the 
globe—that is, if the rifle is held well at the 

ead so that the bullet will go into th 
brain. Still a man must be crazy if he would 
hunt coons, wolves. deer or any large game 
with a .22-caliber rifle Tt is very easy to 
kill any antmal by shooting it in the head 
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If you shoot an animal through the heart it 
will always Jump up, or make more or less 
fuss, but if you shoot it through the brain 
it will always go down at once and stay 
down JOHN KAUCK. 


A NEW SIGHT. 


Editor Outdoor Life—What do you think 
of the new gun sight which Mr. Frank Hop- 
kins has patented? The inclosed clipping de- 
scribes the conditions of shooting at night. 
The writer, in company with Mr. Hopkins, 
Admiral Glass, U. 8S. N., Col. Brewton Hayne, 
Mr. W. G. May and others visited the target 
grounds last night at 9:30, and at fifty yards 
the bullseye was hit no less than twenty-five 
times, and the night was pitch-dark. The 
mode of procedure was to attach a little can- 
dle near the target so as to reflect on the 
bullseye, and attach a shade so as to shield 
the glare from the shooter's eye, and then, by 
a similar light and shade attached to the gun, 
the shooting was done This practice, of 
course, was simply to demonstrate the use of 
the sight at night for military use, where the 
man is shooting at a campfire of the enemy, 
for instance. 

We tried the old styles of open sights, on 
another gun, and the sh;coting was all hap- 
hazard; we absolutely could not see the rear 
sight, nor get an accurate bead with the front 
sight, whereas with this new front sight and 
a peep sight at the rear, we could get a dead 
bullseye, and it only remained for the “man 
behind the gun” to have steady nerves to do 
the rest Its use on the sporting rifle will be 
a revelation. The man shooting with this 
sight for the first time should cock his eye 
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as usual and then open both eyes and the rest 
is easy. W. J. MORTIMER. 


The following dispatch of recent date 
was published throughout the United States: 

“Remarkable results have been obtained 
in the naval target practice going on in Me- 
nemsha bight. The vessels of the North At- 
lantic squadron in last spring’s practice 
broke all the world’s records in rapidity and 
accuracy of firing with big and little guns, 
but this was daylight work under favorable 
conditions for shooting. The big ships have 
since done extraordinary night shooting. 

“The experience in the Russian-Japanese 
war has convinced the general board that in 
the future the great naval battles may be 
fought at night and it is certain that most of 
the torpedo work will be done in the hours 
of darkness Hence, it is essential to de- 
velop a gun pointing in night work, and 
surprising results have been obtained in the 
practice in the bight. 

“Using our eight-inch guns one of the 
battleships made eight hits out of nine shots 
at night. The target, distant about a mile, 
was illuminated by a searchlight and _ the 
gunners used a special night sight. The ship 
trom which the shooting was done was forg- 
ing ahead in the open sea at about ten 
knots.” 

In speaking of the remarkable invention 
Mr. Hopkins said that the discovery was 
made in an odd way. 

As others have done at target practice 
he noticed the usual blurring of the sights 
:nd sought in numerous ways to either rem 
edy or remove that trouble. It occurred to 
him that the bullseye on the target 200 yards 
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away seemed sharp, clear and distinct. He 
reasoned that this was due to the contrast 
between the black center and the surounding 
contrasting white field. With this idea in 
mind he made experiments with every possi- 
ble combination that suggested itself, but 
without attaining satisfactory results until 
he made what was practically a miniature 
target, and found he had at last reached the 
solution of the problem. 

After placing his miniature target in 
place as a front gun sight on the end of his 
gun he very soon discovered that he had not 
only removed all the blur which had been so 
troublesome, but had also eliminated the 
troubles arising from drawing too fine or too 
coarse a sight, in that way either under or 
over-shooting a mark, and had, as well, re- 
moved the errors in shooting that often come 
from the glare of the sun striking one side 
or the other on the front side. In addition, 


he found he had developed one of the most 
important things about shooting, that is 
speed, with which sight could be got. After 
this, during his further experiments, the 


splendid qualities which the sight possessed 
adapting it so well for night use manifested 
themselves. 

The principle involved is binocular, that 
is, requiring the use of both eyes simultan- 
eously, and is merely the application of a 
well-known simple principle that has here- 
tofore been overlooked in other sights. 

The sight itself consists of a white ivory 
disk surrounding a small black center and 
resembles very closely a miniature target. 
This is held in place and supported by the 
steel frame which is made to fit all sizes and 
kinds of guns. 

Recently at Stockton, and also in Berke- 
ley, in the presence of Col. Brewton A. 
Hayne, Friend W. Richardson, Mr. Leaf and 
others, after nine o'clock at night, some very 
extraordinary shoooting was done, an ayer- 
age of nearly ninety per cent. being obtained. 

(At first glance the principles of this 
sight seem to be all right, especially for 
shooters with eyes that are both normal. In 
fact, we should not be surprised if the new 
idea would prove a big advantage for men 
whose eyes were such. Although we have 
not as yet personally tested the scheme, yet 
Mr. Frank A. Ellis, one of Denver's closest 
followers of target shooting, and one of the 
best shots at indoor work in this country, is 
experimenting on it, and as soon as he has 
finished we will be glad to give our readers 
the result of his work.—Editor.) 


THE MAUSER. 

Editor Outdoor Life—I feel rather difti- 
dent about “butting” into this caliber dis- 
cussion, but as I am looking for informa- 
tion, perhaps I may safely venture. 

I have a 7.65-mm. Mauser carbine, 18-inch 
barrel, and with this gun I received some 
dum-dum cartridges. Have not as yet had a 
chance to try this cartridge on large game, 
and would like to find out about its relative 
killing power as compared with the soft- 
point metal-patched bullet. I am of the opin- 
ion that this bullet has more shocking power 





and will stop an animal quicker than the 
soft-point bullet, but would like very much 
to hear from some one, through your col- 


umns, who has had experience with it 

I have seen several articles in regard to 
the 7-mm., 8-mm., and 9mm. Mauser, but 
nothing in regard to the 7.65-mm., and would 
like to know if the 7.65-mm. is an odd cali- 
ber, or is it what is generally called the 8- 
mm.? 

From my experience with this gun I am 
of the opinion it is the peer, if not the su- 
perior, as regards accuracy, range and pene- 
tration, of any of the .30 calibers. Otherwise 
I prefer the lever action to the bolt action, 
and consider the lines of the American rifle 
as vastly superior to the Mauser. The one I 
have ts built considerably like a ecluh: thoneh 


OF 
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this possibly is one of its good points, as 
could not be harmed by dropping a few hun- 
dred feet down a cliff, being run over by a 
wagon or any of the other many accidents 
liable to happen on a hunting trip. 
A. A. PARKER 

(The Army Mausers are made for both 
7 mm. and 7.65 mm. We do not know wheth- 
er or not the sporting models are now made 
in the 7.65 mm., but we Know they are in the 
S mm.—Editor.) 





RIFLE REFLECTIONS. 
BY D. W. KING, JR. 


There seems to be quite a revival in rifle 
shooting in the western country at the pres- 
ent time and the outlook for the coming sea- 
son is very good, both for fine target shoot- 
ing with match rifles and also for military 
shooting at all ranges up to 1,000 yards 

There are a number of things that 
generally overlooked by new clubs and new 
shooters. In the first place, in order for a 
club to have a good steady attendance, they 
must find a range of easy access to the mem- 
bers, or else they will soon tire of making a 
long walk in order to attend. Whereas if it 
is handy they can more easily spare the time 
and feel more inclined to attend often. They 
should also have a shooting house that is at 
least comfortable and warm, in order that a 
man may be contented when he does attend, 
and look forward to a comfortable and pleas- 
ant day’s sport upon the shooting days. 

A mistake generally made by new shoot- 


are 


ers is in starting out with a cheap outfit. 
Generally a new shooter will start out with 
a light gun weighing from seven to nine 


pounds, of various calibers, and all kinds oi 
sights and trigger pulls. This is sometimes 
done because the shooter thinks he cannot 
shoot the heavy guns in general use or be- 
copes of economy, and they are both a mis- 
take. 

After getting the first light cheap gun, a 
man will shoot it for a few months or weeks, 
then have a heavier barrel made, then a new 
stock; then, again, perhaps, a still heavier 
barrel, and finally a gun weighing from 
from thirteen to sixteen pounds, having a 


false muzzle and most always, in this part 
of the country, a telescope sight. 

To do all of this will cost a man about 
three times the amount it would to profit 
by others’ experience and get the best right 
at the start and learn to shoot it, and save 


time, trouble and expense. 

If you should want to dispose of the out- 
fit at any time you can always sell for a fair 
price, whereas the cast-off guns that are out 
of date are almost impossible to sell at any 
price. 

I know scores of riflemen who have gone 
through the above experience and expense, 
and they all see their mistakes. Of course, 
it is not necessary to have a muzzle-loading 
outfit or a telescope sight, although there 
are slight advantages to both; but if a man 
expects to do much shooting he must have a 
heavy gun, palm rest, good ammunition, and 
at least good sights. And it is a big help to 
have a gun that will fit you. Then plenty 
of pains and practice will make a combina- 
tion that will bring good results 

es 3 


The Pueblo Rifle Club has been reorgan- 


ized with fifteen members. They have a 
nice range at Lake Minnequa, a shooting 
house 12x16 feet, and two sets of targets 


Their regular shooting day is Wednesday 
The officers are W. L. Anderson, president; 
E. T. Rittenhouse, vice president, and H. Z 
Price, secretary and treasurer. 
i & @ 

A new rifle club has been organized at 
Florence, Colorado, with thirty-five enthus- 
iastic members. There is a committee out 
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looking up suitable range and as soon as 
decided upon they will put in targets for 
0, 100 and 200-yard shooting, and also build 
a good shooting house. They held a turkey 
shoot Christmas on an open range which 


was well attended, and considering the con- 
ditions some good shooting was done. 

They expect to be strictly up to date 
and many of the members will get the most 
modern guns. The club will allow any gun 
and any sights. 

The officers for the first year are some of 
the most enthusiastic “cranks” in the se 
tion. They are Alfred Blunt, president; lra 
Greaser, vice president, and M. F. Thomas, 
secretary and treasurer 

Se 

The shooters are all ready to organize a 
rifle club at Loveland, Colorado They ex- 
pect soon to be located, and when they do 
will make things lively for each other, as 
there are a number of good shots there 


TWO SOUTHERN SHOOTS. 


The Fourth Annual Sunny South Handicap 
Tournament at live birds and targets will be 
held at Brenham, Texas, on January 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28. 

The Houston Grand Southern Handicap 
shoot will be held on February 7, 8 and 9, at 
Houston, Texas, with $500 added money, and 
to be run under exactly the same conditions 
as the Sunny South Handicap. Alf Gardiner 
of Brenham, Texas, is manager of both 
events 


THE MARLIN CALENDAR. 


If you will send your name and address, 
mention this paper and enclose a stamp to 
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The Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn 
they will send you, without charge, one ol 
their desk calendars for 1905. This annual 
souvenir has now become a feature of th: 
holiday season that hundreds of sportsmen 
welcome regularly, and among the sporting 
goods trade there is hardly an office where 





one or more desks does not have its handy 
nook reserved and occupied with the current 
issue 

The 1905 design is entitled “A Great Shot 
and tells a story that any lover of the woods 
will understand and enjoy developing the de- 
tails from his own experiences. The treat- 
ment is novel, the work well done, the size 
convenient, the calendar useful. Send your 
name to-day to the Marlin company. 


L.& R. AND DUPONT CALENDARS. 


We have been informed by both the Du- 
Pont and Laflin & Rand powder companies 
that their supply of 1905 calendars is entirely 
exhausted 


QUAIL FOR PROPAGATING. 


It will be interesting news to our readers 
who contemplate “planting” quail this year 
to know that Mr. Chas. Payne of Wichita, 
Kas., a reliable naturalist and collector o 
wild animals, is preparing to supply large 
numbers of quail—both the bob white and 
California valley varieties—this season. Mr 
Payne can be relied on implicitly to keep any 
promise he makes, and as he has special 
means for shipping and has been engaged in 
the work for years, birds shipped by him w 
“carry” to any part of the United States in 
perfect safety 
























































NEW STEVENS TRADE SIGN. 


We take pleasure in presenting to our 
readers herewith a half-tone electrotype fea- 
turing a very attractive and handsome alum- 
inum sign which the J. Stevens Arms and 
Tool Co. of Chicopee Falls, Mass., have re- 
cently prepared for their friends and the 
trade. This Stevens hanger is in three col- 


ors, ornamented with a most artistic frame, 
and illustrates their No. 370 shotgun. 


The 





Stevens company will be glad to furnish same 
gratuitously upon application to any one in 
the trade who has not as yet received it, and 
to those parties who are not associated wi 
the trade the Stevens sign will be sent upon 
receipt of 15 cents in stamps, who mention 
this notice. 


THE RAMBLER MAGAZINE. 


Thos. B. Jeffrey & Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
makers of Rambler automobiles, have started 
a monthly called “The Rambler Magazine,” 
devoted to the interests of the automobile in 

eneral. The first number was published in 

ecember. It sells for 5 cents a copy, or : 
cents a year. It is 40 pages in size, printed 
on enamel paper, and contains automobile 
news from all over the United States. 








“NORTH AMERICAN TRAPPER.” 


The above is the title of an interesting 
monthly magazine started last year and pub- 
lished by the Oneida Community, Ltd., of 
Kenwood, N. Y. It is = | far the best period- 
ical published on the subject of trapping, and 
sells for 10 cents a copy or $1 a year. It is 
profusely illustrated. Our trapping friends 
should send 10 cents to the above address for 
a sample copy, mentioning this notice. 





THE QUEEN OF THE ANTILLES. 


Undoubtedly the most elaborate railroad 
book describing any country which has ever 
reached our desk is that entitled, “Cuba, the 
Queen of the Antilles,” issued by W. J. Craig, 
G. P. A. Atlantic Coast Line, Wilmington, N. 
Cc. It comprises 96 pages, principally large 
half-tone cuts of the interésting sights and 
scenes of Cuba—old churches, prisons, war 
scenes, battle mountains, cities, street views, 
old cemeteries, etc. The book weighs over a 


pound, which gives an idea of its size. Any- 
one contemplating either removing perma- 
nently to Cuba or visiting there should write 


for one of these books. Much information on 
the agriculture and general commerce of the 
country is also given in it. 





A BOOK OF THE KODAK 


We are in receipt of a beautiful brochure 
containing thirty-six pages of exquisite half- 
tone reproductions of photographs made with 
the kodak, a compliment from Mr. L. B 
Jones, advertising manager of the Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

A year ago Kodak Ltd., of London, offered 
£1,000 in prizes for work made on N. C. film 
and Kodoid plates and for negatives devel- 


oped in the kodak machine. Following the 
close of the contest an exhibition was held 
in the Kodak galleries, 40 Strand, London, 
and it is from among the pictures there 


shown that the prints for this book were se- 
lected. 

The book is entitled, “Book of the £1,00 
Kodak Exhibition,” and is produced w 
rare taste and judgment. 





HUDSON GUN CABINETS. 


These cabinets have for years been use: 
by sportsmen, and are considered very sat 
isfactory, being built at a price that is withi) 
the reach of all. They are made by G 
Hudson & Son, Ellisburg, N. Y. We reproduce 
herewith a cut of their No. 10 cabinet, w! 
retails at $15 f. o. b. factory. Its total heig 

















is 70 inches; depth, 12 inches; width, 
inches. Center space lined. Padded rack for 
six guns, and room for fishing rods. Six 


good tight drawers for ammunition, etc. It 
is made of oak or of cherry, finished imita- 
tion mahogany. Shipping weight, 135 Ibs. 





Mr. Ed F. Haberlein, author of “The Ama- 
teur Trainer,” receives many appreciative 
letters referring to the merits of his practi- 
cal book. Dr. J. Obage of St. Paul, Minneso- 
ta, expresses a wish that it were in the 
hands of every owner of a bird dog, and W 
S. McKee of Aledo, Illinois, says: “It is cer- 
tainly worth many times the price asked to 
any one wishing to train his own dog.” Mr 
H. J. Herr of € . Louis, Missouri, writes that 
he finds it “very useful and easy to follow,” 
and Mr. E. W. Roberts of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, remarks: “‘The Amateur Trainer’ is 
worth many times the price to me; your 
method is right.” Scores of similar testi--o- 
nial letters might be quoted, but these serve 
to show that the book is all the name Implies 
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Mr. Albert Giesecke. 


THE WEST’S LARGEST MUSIC CONCERN. 


We take pleasure this month in presenting 
to our readers a photo-reproduction of the 
pioneer piano man of the Western United 
States, Mr. Geo. H. Campbell, and of his 
trusted manager, Mr. Albert Giesecke—com- 
prising the head forces of the Knight-Camp- 


bell Music Co. of Denver. 

Mr. Campbell’s motto has always been 
“Progress,” which is amply evidenced by the 
enormous strides he has made year by year. 
Although in the business now for nearly thir- 
ty years, he is yet a young man, and is pos- 





Shcet music department. 


(See page 178.) 








MISCELLANEOUS 


One $ Free-Just to Prove 


I ask no deposit--no promise. There is nothing to 
pay, either now or later. The dollar bottle is free. 


} 
I want no reference—no_ security. The 
poor have the same opportunity as the rich. 
The very sick, the slightly ill, invalids of 
years, and men and women whose only trou- 





In eighty thousand communities 
than a million homes—Dr. Shoop’'s 
tive is known. There are those 
you—your friends and neighbors, 


in more 
Restora- 
all around 
perhaps 


ao “ ~~ ma whose suffering it has relieved. There is not 
all I'say “Merely write and ask.” I willsend | @ Physician anywhere who dares tell you | 
you an order on your druggist. He will give am wrong in the new medical principles 


you free, the full dollar package. 


which I apply. And for six solid years my 
My offer is as broad as humanity itself. 


remedy has stood the severest test a medi- 


For sickness knows no distinction in its rav- 
ages. And the restless patient on a downy 
couch is no more welcome than the wasting 
sufferer who frets through the lagging hours 
in a dismal hovel. 


I want EVERYone, EVERYwhere to test 


cine was ever put to—I have said “If it fails 
it is free’—and it has never failed where 
there was a possible chance for it to suc- 
ceed. 

But this mountain of evidence is of no 
avail to those who shut their eyes and doze 
away in doubt. 








my remedy. 


There is no mystery—no miracle. 
explain my treatment to you as easily as | 
can tell you why cold freezes water and why | 
Nor do I claim a discovery | 
detail of my treatment is based 
on truths so fundamental that none can deny 


heat melts ice. 


For every 
them. 
applied 


tain. 


the reason why 


Inside Nerves! 


Only one out of every 98 has 
perfect health. Of the 97 sick 
ones, some are bed-ridden, 
some are half sick, and some 
are only dull and listless. But 
most of the sickness comes 


from a common cause. The 
nerves are weak. Not the 
nerves you ordinarily think 
about—not the nerves that 


govern your movements and 
your thoughts. 

But the nerves that, unguid- 
ed and unknown, night and 
day, keep your heart in mo- 
tion—control your digestive 
ipparatus—regulate your liver 

-operate your kidneys. 

ese are the nerves that 
wear out and break down. 

It does no good to treat the 
ailing organ—the irregular 
heart—the disordered liver— 
the rebellious stomach—the 
deranged kidneys. They are 
not to blame. But go back to 
the nerves that control them. 
There you will find the seat of 
the trouble. 

There is nothing new about 
this—nothing any physician 
would dispute. But re- 
mained for Dr. Shoop to apply 
this knowledge—to put it to 
practical use. Dr. Shoop’s Re- 
storative is the result of a 
quarter century of endeavor 
7 this very line. It does 
not dose the organ or deaden 
the pain—but it does go at 
once to the nerve—the inside 
nerve—the power nerve—and 
builds it up, and strengthens 
it and makes it well. 


And every ingredient of my medicine 
is as old as the hills it grows on. 
the truths and combined the ingre- 
dients into a remedy that is practically cer- 

The paragraphs below will show 


| 
| 
| 


I can 


you 
| and fair. 
| itless belief 


Many Ailments—One Cause. 


I have called these the inside 
nerves for  simplicity’s sake. 
Their usual name is the “sympa- 
thetic’ nerves. Physicians call 
them by this name because each 
is in close sympathy with the 
others. The result is that when 
one branch is allowed to become 
impaired, the others weaken. 
That is why one kind of sickness 
leads into another. That is why 
cases become “complicated.” For 
this delicate nerve is the most 
— part of the human sys- 
em. 


Does this not explain to you 
some of the uncertainties of med- 
icine—is not a good reason to 
your mind why other kinds of 
treatment may have failed? 

Don’t you see that THIS is 
NEW in medicine? That this is 
NOT the mere patchwork of a 
stimulant—the mere soothing of 
a narcotic? Don’t you see that 
goes right to the root of the 
trouble and eradicates the cause? 

But I do not ask you to take a 
single statement of mine—I do 
not ask you to believe a word I 
say until you have tried my med- 
icine in you own home at my ex- 
pense absolutely. Could I offer 
you a full dollar’s worth free if 
there were any misrepresenta- 
tion? Could I let you go to your 
druggist—whom you know—and 
pick out any bottle he has on his 
shelves of my medicine were it 
not UNIFORMLY helpful? Could 
I AFFORD to do this if I were 
not reasonably SURE that my 
medicine will help you? 


mine is the largest medica} 


Shoop’s Restorative. 
tried so hard to remove every possible excuse 
for doubt. It 
confidence can suggest. 


is the 





For doubt is harder to over- 
come than disease. 
lack the faith to try. 

So now I have made this offer I 
gard the evidence. 


I can not cure those who 


disre- 
I lay aside the fact tha 


practice in the 
world, and come to you as a stranger. I as 
you to believe not one word that I say till 
you have proven it for yourself I offer to 
I simply give you outright a full dollar’s worth of Dr 


No one else has ever 


utmost my unbounded 


It is open and frank 


It is the supreme test of my lim- 


Simply Write Me. 


The first free bottle may be 
enough to effect a cure—but I 
do not promise that. Nor do I 
fear a loss of possible profit if 
it does. For such a test wii! 
surely convince the cured one 
beyond doubt, or disbelief 
that every word I say istrue 

The offer is open to every- 


one, everywhere But you 
must write ME for the free 
dollar bottle order. All drug- 


gists do not grant the test. I 
will then direct you to one 
that does. He will pass it 
down to you from his stock as 
freely as though your dollar 
laid before him. Write for the 
order today. The offer may 
not remain open. I will send 
you the book you ask for be- 
side. It is free. It will help 
you to understand your case 
What more can I do to con- 
vince you of my interest—of 
my sincerity? 


For a free order for a full 
dollar bottle address Dr. 
Shoop, box 5266, Racine, Wis 
State which book you want. 

Book 1 on Dyspepsia. 

Book 2 0n the Heart 

Book 3on the Kidneys 

Book 4 for Women 

Book 5 for Men. 

Book 6on Rheumatism 


Mild cases are often cured 
with one or two bottles. For 
sale at forty thousand drug 
stores 


Dr. Shoop's Restorative 
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much of the old-time and 
vigor as ever. 

This company was organized about thirty 
years ago and does a strictly piano and organ 
business—the stock being all owned by Colo- 
rado people. 

There were fourteen piano companies in 
United States that sold as many as 1,00u 
instruments during the year 1903, while but 
ten sold as many as 1,500 each. The Knight- 
Campbell Music Co.’s sales for 1903 ran in ex- 
cess of 2,000 pianos, which gives a fair idea 
of how this company stands with the big con- 
cerns of this country. The territory covered 
is Colorado and adjoining states. The makes 
of pianos handled are: Steinway, A. B. Chase, 


sessed of us 


snap 


the 


Weber, Everett, Fisher, Hallet & Davis, Kim- 
ball, Hobart M. Cable, Ludwig and others 
The average piano dealer’s stock runs from 
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twelve to fifty instruments. This company 
has on hand from 300 to 500, embracing from 
ten to twenty different makes. 

The company owns and operates branch 
stores in all the more important towns in 
Colorado, including Colorado Springs, Crip- 
ple Creek, Pueblo, Trinidad, Boulder, Central 
City, Canon City and Grand Junction. In 
each of the above they have their own man- 
ager. The company employs over fifty peo- 
ple, eight to ten of whom are on the traveling 
force. 

The company is officered as follows: Geo 
H. Campbell, president and treasurer; Albert 
Giesecke, vice president (virtually manager 
lL. E. Campbell, 
member board of di- 


and head of the office force); 
secretary; C. E 
rectors 


Wells, 





Corner in suite on first floor 


TO THE CHICKADEE. 


Deep in the hemlock gloom 

When rhododendrons bloom 

Or snowflakes filter through 
Awhiting all the sere anew; 

When bold hepaticas first frolic at 
Of lingering chil, in wayward zeal: 
Or when the garniture of wood compels 

The sunset sky to rouse in envious chronic 

spells, 


self-announced 


the heel 


Your piping nice 


To me in tones true wood-bourgeois, 
No study in convention school of art! 
You choose as yours the simple part 
Of honest woodman, skilled in craft 
No toil of conning can engraft. 
O, happy, noisy, tumbling acrobat, 
I love your black cap and cravat; 
My winter would be long without your gle 
You romping chickadee. 
Cc. LEON BRUMBAUGH 


happy. noisy, 
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Uncle Sam says it’s 
all right 


Uncle Sam, in the person of ten of his government officials, is always in charge of every 
department of our distillery. During the entire process of distillation, after the whiskey 
is stored in barrels in our warehouses, during the seven years it remains there, from the 
very grain we buy to the whiskey you get, Uncle Sam is constantly on the watch, We dare 
not take a gallon of our own whiskey from our own warehouse unless he says it’s all right. 
And when he does say so, that whiskey goes direct to you, with all its original strength, rich- 
ness and flavor, carrying a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARAN 
TEE of PURITY and AGE, and saving the dealers’ enormous profits. That’s why 
HAYNER WHISKEY is the best for medicinal purposes. That's why it is preferred for 


other uses. That's why we have overa quarter of a million satisfied customers. That’s 
why YOU should try it. Your money back if you’re not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 FULL $4.20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN- 
YEAR-OLD RYE for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
if you don't find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, send it back at our expense, and your 83.20 will be 
returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could it be 
fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied, you are notoutacent. Better let 
us send you a trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a 
pees to join you. We ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what’s 
e. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utan, Wash. 
r Wyo. must be on the basis of 4 ore for 84.00 by Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16, by Freight Prepaid. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. DAYTON, OHIO ST. PAUL, MINN. 
35 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866 








SPECIAL[|NOTICE. 


On account of the very high express rates from St. Louis, Mo., or St. Paul, Minn., to 
points in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington or Wyoming, we are compelled to ask a slight advance of 20c per quart 
on express shipments to these states, or $4 per gallon instead of $3.20. If, however, you 
can use 20 quarts, or can get some of your friends to join you, we will ship by freight 


prepaid and the price will be $16 for 20 quarts, or 80c per quart. You save $4 by ordering 
2@ quarts. 











OUTDOOR LIFE’S LIBRARY. 





On receipt of price we will send any of these books, postpaid, to any address. 
If registration is desired, 10 cents extra should be sent. 


DENVER, COLO, 





OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., - ° 
ANGLING. 

Art of Angling (Holberton) .............+.+.+ d 

DEORE TE. scnnenastenesiccscovesccocnsesset $2.50 

American Anglers’ Book. Norris ..........++-- 6.50 

American Salmon Fishing (Wells) ........... a 

Black Bass Fishing: ools, 


Implements, 
Tackle (Henshall) .....cccccccccccsseccccecce 3 
Dictionary Of Files ......cccccccccccccccccccccece 
Domesticated Trout: 
CEAVERMERGT) § cccccccccccecccccccesvescesscccese 
Familiar Fish and How to Catch Them 
ON at Te 
Fly-Fishin aad Fly-Making for Trout, with 
Plates (KReeme) ..........cecccceccceccceessccsess 
Leaping Ouananiche and How to Catch as 
Men I Have Fished With (Fred Mather).. 
Modern Fish Culture (Fred Mather) 
Practical Angler (Clark) 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters, France.. 
Superior Fishing (Roosevelt) 
Salmon Fishing (Hallock) ...........+.s+-seeee 
The Determined Angler (Bradford)........... 
Walton’s Angler, 102 illustrations ............. 
With Fly-Rod and Camera (Samuels)........ 
The Angler’s Secret, Chas. Bradford... 


eer 


Serer rerrrrrrrrrs) 


_ pert 
8S2ssss 


Te 





CAMPING AND ADVENTURE. 
Adirondack Tales (Murray), 2 vols., each....$1.50 
Adventures in the Wilderness (Murray), il.. 1.25 
Camps in the Rockies (Grohman)............ L 
Camping in the Canadian Rockies ............ 3.50 
Canoe Cruising and Camping (Frazier)...... 1.00 
Cattle Ranch to College (Russell Doubleday) iso 
WO IND oc occencvccpecengenansocoses 1.00 
Scuthern California: Its Valleys. Hills ons. 

Streams (Van Dyke) 





CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
gg ee eee $0 
Canoe and Camp Cookery (‘‘Seneca’’)........ 1. 
Complete American Trapping. Tricks of 

Trapping and Trap Making (Gibson) 
-anoe Cruising and Camping (Frazer)...... 
Log Cabins and Cottages—How to Build and 

EE on acces channssosbeeieadbes 
Trappers’ Guide, new edition. Newhouse.... 
Woodcraft, Nessmuk 


rt at a 
3335 33 3a 


ond eel so 





HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 

Adventures on Great Hunting Grounds of 

the World, 22 illustrations ................ 
American Big Game Hunting (Roosevelt 

SD, co cenvetcumansneGnckhaseanedtnnes ‘ 
American Duck Shooting. Grinnell .......... 3.50 
American Game Bird Shooting an edge 1.50 
Art of Shooting (Lancaster), popular edition 1.25 
ee Dn oscicssnnenndsdesouncrost .50 
American Duck Shooting (Edition de Luxe). 5.00 
Breech-Loader (Greener) ...........++-s+eseeee 1.00 
Camera Shots at Big Game (Wallihan)...... 10.00 
Complete Sportsman (Gasper) ..............+. 
Encyclopedia of Sport (Earl of Berkshire, 

Hedley Peek and F. G. Aflalo, 2 vols., ea.10.00 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting (Bogardus). 2.00 
Gun and Its Development (Greenr). illus.... 3.00 
Gunsmith’s Manual, a practical guide to all 


branches of the trade, illus................ 2.00 
Gamelands of Maine (Van Dyke), paper..... 2% 
Hints and Points for Sportsmen .............. 1.580 
Hitting vs. Missing (Hammond)............... 1.00 
How I Became a Crack Shot (Farrow)....... 1.0 
Hunter and Trapper (Thrasher) .............. -50 


Hunting in —r | Lands illus 
Hunting Trips 


50 
a Ranchman 1B, Roggevelt) .. 2.50 


Modern Rifle. FA... Dr. Hudson 1.00 
Man from Corpus Christi ............-sseseeeees 1.80 
orth American Shore Birds (Elliott)........ 2.60 


n Snowshoes 
edgy s A "06s aed ‘a iain  parenaveinn . 

Pigeon ootin apt. fouey soubnevkonauel 

American Small Arms. Edw. 8S. Farrow. 5.00 


to the Barren Grounds 


a" A rune in the Hunting Trail (Roose- 
Rifle, Roa and Gun in California (Van Dyke) 1. 
Shooting on the WiIng............scccccccsceeees 


Shooting on Splenda. Marsh and Stream _ 


SD . deck chieahn Sunnie eibaannttbekh 
anit wat Gun and Rod, handsomely illus.. 5.00 





Sport and Life in Western American and 
British Coamtie (Baillie-Grohman)...... 5.00 
DAS Bee FPG BND covecovsivncocccepsccese 1.90 
Selling the Bear’s Hide (Davison)............. 1.00 
c. ££ g& . . | RRR eR aRaeRS 2.50 
Trajectory Tests of Hunting Rifies........... 50 
The Wild-Fowlers (Bradford) ................. 1.0 
Trap Score Book, —. pions Dekh hed esha anhs 1.00 
SED BO TN, DOs capencaccesseccocesces .50 
Wila- Fowl Shooting ( CLefing well) Shihan wens 2.50 
Wilderness Hunter (Roosevelt) ............... 2.50 
wig and Glass Ball Shooting with Rifle, 
[i ee eee rn 
KENNEL. 
ar Yue Kennel and Sporting Field (Bur- 
ED «si cnndunneniaanieatitendaesnednebaibeivmndyees 
Amateur Trainer, Haberlein ...............++. 
Book of the Dog (Vero Shaw). with por- 
PRUE ‘ini vnchsccdinasbhbeliccinowcenepecevcateces 8.00 
Breeders’ Trainer. Haberiein ee ae 1.00 
Diseases of the Dog (Hill)................-.+0+: 2.00 
Dog tenth on m+ yy 10th edition.... 3.00 
Dog in Heal MD enatebnonces 2.25 
Dog Training vn. at 4 (Hammond)...... 1.00 
Dog Training—First Lessons and Points of 
Judgment, New edition (Hammond). pa- = 
ST ‘ich bias ne Sid ub eibabebeahesoeneo neue d 
Fetch and Carry (Waters) ..........-.ssseeeee 1.00 
House and Pet Dogs, illustrated.............. .50 
Kennel Diseases (Ashmont) .............sse00s 3.00 
Kennel Record and Account Book ............ 3.00 
Modern Training (Waters) ..............:+-+55 2.00 
Nursing vs. Dosing. Hammond .............-. 1.00 
Pedigree Record Book, 200 pn ..........+-++-- 2.50 
Pocket Kennel Record, full leather........... 50 


Points of Judging. new edition, corrected.. 50 
Scientific Education of the Dog for the Gun 2.50 
Shaw’s Illustrated Book of the Dog 8. 

Spaniel and Its Training. Mercer............. 1.00 
Training of the Hunting Dog a the Field. 1.50 
Training vs. Breaking. Hammond .00 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Dae GR TGR ¢ iccenceainwostiinctaenscegesess $2.00 
Birds that Hunt a are Hunted (Blanchan) 2.00 
Bird Studies with Camera (Chapman) .15 
Bird Homes (Dugmore) .........scsecseeesecees 00 
Camp Fires of a Naturalist (Lydecker)..... 2.00 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast 
EROEEEED canbacenessocsscutsecsevobecetosces i 

Life of John J. Audobon.........-.eseeceecenees 2.00 
Manual of Taxidermy (Maynard) 

Names and Portraits of Birds (Trumbull), 
EE EE Fae 
Our Common Birds and How to Know Them 1.50 

bae~ — Yd and Zoological Collecting (Horn- 





OO 2.50 
The Butterfly Book (Holland) ................. 3.00 
The Mushrcom Book (Marshall)............... 3.00 
The Insect Booh (Howard) .........-.....-.++- 3.00 
The Am. Nat. Historv. W. T. Hornaday... 3.50 


(Postage on Am. Nat. History 55c Extra.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Blackfoot Lodge Tales (Grtanci 

Encyclopedia of Sport, 2 vols 
How to Get Strong | a ane 
Indians of To-day (Grinnell 
Mountain Trails and Par 

(France) 
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{n Colorado 


Nessmuk’s Poems 
rawness Hero Stories and Folk Tales (Grin- . 
MED acoctentahenbuabensteeshebeheussiscenessetns 
Pine 
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A FINE SEA OTTER SKIN. 


The accompanying cut is from a photo- 
graph of a sea otter recently purchased in 
the course of their business by the McMillan 
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Fur and Wool Co. of Minneapolis, 
through their Pacific coast office, managed 
by Mr. J. A. Browne, located at Victoria, B. 
C. Sea otter isa ver? rare animal, taken in 
Alaskan waters and it is extremely hard to 
capture them. 

They are generally sold in London and 
bought by the nobility of Europe, principally 
of Russia, and are used for making collars, 
or as trimmings .or the most expensive kinds 
of furs. They are also sometimes bought by 


pecese in this country who have money to 
urn. 


Minn., 


Dealers in 


buying these make _ three 
grades, namely, dark silver pointed, plain 
black, and brown. The silver pointed are far 


the most expensive. To command the out- 
side prices the skins have to be large in 
size, perfect in every respect, in fact a speci- 
men, and but few command very high prices 
only one in a hundred. Prices vary from §& 

to $2,000. This is a silver pointed one and in 
every way perfect. It is said to be the best 
one received at the Pacific coast for years, 
and is valued at $1,500. 





Mr. E. W. Swanbrough, for several years 
at the head of Mr. E. R. Cumbe’s automobile 
agency, Denver, has accepted a similar posi- 
tion with the Antlers Automobile Co., 1646 
Broadway, Denver, who are local agents for 
the Ford. Mr. Swanbrough is undoubtedly 
the most prominent chauffeur and racing man 
in this section of the country. 


Mr. Charles Plank, one of Denver's best 
trap shooters, has taken the road in Colorado 
and adjoining states for J. H. Lau & Co., 
American agents for Ballistite powder. This 
powder is fast gaining great notoriety as one 
to be relied on, its growth being especially 
noticeable in the West. D. W. King, Jr., who 
has heretofore covered the above-named ter- 
ritory, will devote his time hereafter to the 
Pacific coast and northwest states 





A NEW 


patterns, hard grain. 





POWDER 


Regular, no residue, high velocity and regular 
Will not pit the gun barrel. 


IT IS 


“NEW E. C. (Improved)”’ 


AND TAKES THE PLACE OF 


“FC. No. 1” and “New E, C.” 
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NOTES. 


Hamilton & Payment is the name of a 
new Denver cycle store to start on February 
ist, composed of W. W. Hamilton, once hold- 
er of many world’s cycle records, and John A 
Payment, for years the right-hand man for 
M. L. Foss, the well-known Denver cycle sup- 
ply jobber. 


You all know genial, whole-souled Frank 
Alkire; with his Parker gun he has lately 
won three high averages, namely, high man 
on November 22d at Woodlyn, Ohio (150 tar- 
gets); high man on December 20th, Circle- 
ville, Ohio (120 targets); high man on De- 
cember 22d, Frankfort, Ohio (200 targets). 


“Fancy Dogs and Persian Cats” is the title 
of a very interesting little booklet publishe’ 
by C. K. Brower, 1200 Fifteenth street, Den- 
ver. Besides telling how to take care 
fancy dogs and cats, it contains 101 facts on 
the dog by Dr. Mark White, D.V.S. The book- 
let will be sent free to any one mentioning 
this notice. 


Mr. A. H. Funke, 83 Chambers street, New 
York, has been appointed by Mr. Hans Tau- 
scher sole agent for the Luger automatic 
pistols and carbines for the United States 
and Canada. Mr. Funke will carry a full 
stock of the well-known 7.65-mm., as also 
the new 9-mm., and carbines as well as parts 
and ammunition for same. 


The calendar for 1905 issued by The Pe- 
ters Cartridge Company has proved so popu- 
lar with sportsmen and dealers all over the 
country and the demand for them has been 
so great that the supply has already been 
exhausted. The announcement is, therefore, 
made by The Peters Cartridge Company that 
no further orders can be filled. 


Capt. George E. Bartlett, the expert rifle 
shooter, who represents The Peters Cartridge 
Company in the West and Southwest, has cap- 
tured the high average at the Acfna Shooting 
Park, St. Louis, three successive weeks, at 
one of these shoots Captain Bartlett having 
made a straight run of 97, without a miss. 
He shoots the Ideal shell, 38 gr. DuPont pow- 
der, 1% oz. No. 7% chilled shot. 


Probably the most extensive dealer in pet 
and game animals of all kinds is Mr. C. A 
Lamb, proprietor of the Gem City Bird Store, 
406 E. Ninth street, Kansas City, Mo M: 
Lamb advertises quail and other things in 
his advertisement in this number of Outdoor 
Life, but his stock consists also of parrots. 
dogs (all breeds), canaries, rabbits, guinea 
pigs, monkeys, ferrets, pheasants, gold fish 
and nearly everything in the small anim’ 
kingdom. Write for his circulars and men- 
tion this notice. 


Recent revelations as to the uses to which 
wood alcohol is put are astounding. Within 
the last sixty days there have been seventy 
samples of witch hazel purchased from as 
many wholesale and retail drug stores ir 


seven different cities, all of which have been 
carefully analyzed, with the result that fifty- 
two showed the presence of wood alcohol or 
formaldehyde, or both. In other words, fifty- 
two samples were shown to contain deadly 
poison, and only eighteen were free from poi- 
sonous ingredients. Buyers of extracts, es- 


sences, toilet waters, etc., should purchase 
well-known brands that have a_ standard 
of quality. 


Mr. John J. Ferrell of Troy, N. Y., seri- 
ously escaped a sad accident, a few days ago, 
while hunting with his friends. He was 
using hand-loaded shells and, as occasionally 
happens in such cases, he had charged each 
shell with a double load of smokeless pow- 
der, which put a terrific strain on his gun. He 
says: “The shot I fired knocked me down and 
when I got up I examined the gun to find that 
the firing pin was driven back with such 
force that the spring was broken. The bar- 
rels stood the test in grand shape; of course 
they were wrenched, but they did not burst 
A gun which will stand such a charge is cer- 


tainly a good one, and the Remington gun 
suits me.” 


The Angler’s Annual for 1905 is before us. 
It is edited by no less an angling and ichthy- 
ological authority than Charles Bradford, the 
author of “The Determined Angler,” and oth- 
er noted works on gentle fishing. The cur- 
rent Annual is mostly composed of an alpha- 
betical enumeration of American fishes, a 
popular key by which any fish by any name 
may be instantly identified. It is in fact a 
dictionary of the fresh water and salt water 
species—their appellations, colors, haunts, 
habits, habitats, foods, baits, weights, ranges, 
tides, seasons, sizes, shapes and similes. 1° 
has a practical account of the popular rods, 
baits and tackle used in their capture, an in- 
dex of 1,500 local names, a summary of the 
fishing resorts. One hundred pages: illus- 
trated; by mail, 25 cents. Orders may be sent 
to the office of Outdoor Life. 


The Laflin & Rand Powder Co. has never 
been content to let “well enough” alone. Be- 
cause a certain powder has given universal 
satisfaction in the past is no reason why a 
better powder should not be placed on the 
market. “E. C. No. 1"" and “New E. C.” were 
excellent powders. “New E. C. (Improved)” 
is a better powder than either of them or 
than both of them combined. All their good 
characteristics have been preserved, added to 
and improved. In fact, judging from ex- 
haustive tests, the Laflin & Rand Powder Co. 
believe that no better—if as good—bulk pow- 
der can be made. The regularity of “New F 
Cc. (Improved)” is something wonderful; 
there is no residue or unburned grains; while 
thevelocity is high the pattern is absolutely 
regular: owing to its hardness of grain it is 
not affected by ordinary variations of press- 
ure when wads are seated; it positively wi! 
not pit the gun barrel. These are strong 
claims, but they can be borne out by trying 
the new powder “New E. C. (Improved).” 








A MAGAZINE 


TO THE INDIANS. 


mutual friend, the late E. D. 
Fulford, was not an “Indian,” he might have 
been if he had applied for election. He was 
of the metal that makes good Indians; one 
of the makers and supporters of the game o 


While our 


trap shooting, and the friendly pulse of his 
great heart included every gentleman whom 
he had ever met in the pursuit of his fa- 


vorite sport. 

It was these great traits of his character 
that suggested the idea of a memorial fund 
to erect a fitting monument to his memory, 
and feeling that we as a Tribe must wish to 
be among the first in the promotion of so 
worthy a work, the undersigned some time 
ago called upon the brother chiefs for such 
individual subscriptions to the Fulford Mem- 
orial Fund as each might feel inclined to 
make. Mr. J. T. Skelly, custodian of this 
fund, states that fully half of the tribe has 
already responded; but it is desired to close 
the list, and thinking that some intending 
donors may have overlooked the matter, the 
above is submitted for the earnest considera- 
tion of any who may wish to contribute. 

Yours for the cause, 

TOM A. MARSHALL, 
FRANK C. RIEHL. 





INDIAN CURIOS 
Wwowmsace & Rerart Curio 
Deacens’ Surety Dsror. 
Bead Work, Beads, Baskets, 
Elk Teeth, Mexican Goods, Fos- 
sils, Minerals, Arrow -Heads, 
Pottery, Alaska Ivories, Shells, 
Agates, Phetos. The tiny Ons- 
eom Annow Porsts « specialty, sent on selection. 
52-page priced cata. .05 stamps. Wholesale prices 
@ dealers only, free. 100,000 specimens. 19th 

year. Mention Outdoor Life. 


Deadwood L, W. STILWELL, 





f 


c 





So. Dakota. 


OF THE WEST 183 
MEDART Boat Building Materials. 


poe 






A system of supplying perfectly 
fitted boat parts, knocked down, enable 
anyone handy with tools to build their 
own boat, at one-half the boat factory's 
price. Freight low. Send stamps for 
catalogue ; just issued 


FRED MEDART, 
3537 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 





We can 
teach you 
how. 


Mounting @ 
Wild-Cat, 





_EARN TAXIDERMY BY MAIL. 
Sputeane “"tercseae 


During the shooting season you will secure many fine birds and 
animals. Mount them for your home and den. Save taxidermist’s 
bills. Enjoy your spare time and increase your Income 





Ir rays. Hundreds of leading sportsmen have taken < course 
and are paying all gun and sporting expenses by selling their 
mounted specimens and doing work for others. You can do as wel! 
If you want the most profitable of all ‘‘side lines,’ Leann TAXIDERMY 
We can teach you symam. Our rates are reasonable, and we posi- 


TIVELY GUARANTEE success. Endorsed by ail leading sporting maga- 
zines in America. 1F YoU ARE « HUNTER, angler or nature ver, you 
will be interested in our yzw caTaLoe It's yours for the asking 
WRITE FOR ONE TODAY 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Inc. 


Suite 64, Com. Nat’! Bank, Omaha, Neb. 
The Only School of Taxidermy in the World 

















A Spertsman’s 


MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boai 


Price $20—cratea on cars Salem. 


Endorsed by Thousands of 
Sportsman, Air Chamber each 
end. Always ready. No repaiirs 
Send for handsome free book. Menton 











Boat 





i4 feet Outdoor Life. 
tong, 36-inch W. H. MULLINS 
am. 






336 Depot Street 





Salem, Ohie 





WESTERN;CIGARS FOR WESTERN SMOKERS. 


ANTLER, CORDOVE, S. B. and M. 


MADE FOR THE ALTITUDE. 


CORDOVE 





SCHILE BRS. & MORELAND, Manufacturers, HIGH GRADE CIGARS. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 


Cor. 18th and Curtis Sts., DENVER, COLO. 


Alcohol and Drug Addictions cured by a scientific course of medication. 
The only place in Colorado where the Genuine Keeley Remedies are administered. 


P. 0. DRAWER 373. PHONE MAIN 737. 



































MISCELLANEOUS. 








There is Money 


IN TRAPPING FUR 
IF YOU ARE PROPERLY EQUIPPED 


The Newhouse Trap 
IS NECESSARY, 
It costs more and earns more than any other. 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED, 
IQustrated Catalogue on application. 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD. 
ONBIDA, N, Y. 














THE ANGLER’S ANNUAL, 1905; 100 pages; 
illustrated. Now ready, 25 cents, post-paid 
Nassau Press, Jamaics, New York 


Sportsman Books 


FROM THE 
American Sportsman's Library. 


THE DEER FAMILY, by the Hon. Theodore 
eneevett and others. Illustrated by Carl 
us, with maps by Dr. C, Hart Merriam, 

SALMON AND TROUT, by Dean Sage, W. 
ao and C, H. Townsend. Illustrated by 
. B. Frost and others. 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS, by Edwyn Sandys 
and T. S. Van Dyke. Illustrated by Louis 
Agsests Speaeeee, A. B. Frost. J. O. Nugent 


THE WATERFOWL FAMILY, by L. C. San. 
ford, L. B. Bishop and T. S. Van Dyke. I'lus- 
trated by L. A. Fuertes, A. B. Frost and C. L 


Bull. 

BASS, PIKE, PERCH AND OTHERS, by James 
A. Henshall. M. D. Illustrated by Martin 
Justice and Charles F. W. Mielatz 

THE BIG GAME FISHES OF THE UNITED 
STATES, by Charles F. Holder. Illustrated 
by Charles F. W. Mielatz and others. 

Tas BISON. MUSK-OX, SHEEP AND GOAT 


AMILY. 
por THE SPORTSMAN 





PHOTOGRAPHY 
CURALI\ST, by L. W. Brownell. 

THE wa A DOG, by Jos. A Graham. 

bin eet N RACE HORSE, THE 
NNING HORSE 

TROTTING AND PACING HORSE IN AMER- 

ICA, by Hamilton Bushey. 
LAWN TENNIS, by J. Parmby Paret. 


$2.00 A VOLUME 


(15 cents extra for postage.) 


Any book from the above set will be sent 
anywhere in the U.S. on receipt of price named. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 


DENVER. COLO. 





Outdoor Life, only $1 00 a year 





Write for Circular. 


The Antiseptic 
Mig. Co., 


29 Jacobson Build'ng 
Denver, Colo. 


WE GREW 
HAIR ON 
THAT 
HEAD 





« 
I can rantee bear 
Bear Hunting tan sessnts: 
the best r-hunt- 
ing section of Colorado. Lion hunting is also good 
here in the winter and spring months. 





Order now. Stock on hand 
California Valley Quail, 
Mexican Quai}, 2.00 pair 
Chines» Quail, 2.0) pair 


Steve Elkins, Mancos, Colo. 
QU Al L Bob White Quail, - - 1.75 pair 
All varirties rare imported game, singing and 


talking birds, animals, dogs, cats, pets. Get my circular 


GeM CITY BIRD STORE, 
Department A B. 


$3.50 pair 


Kansas City, Ilo. 





MODERN ART 


is a monthly magazine devoted to Pho- 


tography, Art and all kindred branches. 
It is itself a work of art, and is being 
placed in the home of every amateur 
photographer, in the studio of every 
photographer and artist, in the 
laboratory of every chemist and drug 
gist, in the office of every photo and 
artist's supply House, in fact, in the 
hands of all interested in the United 
States. 


A PHOTO PRINT FREE 
WITH EVERY COPY. 


One of a series of American views—a 
worthy collection forany photo album— 
given each month. There are also re 
productions,in half tones and etchings, 
of the work of famous artists, and sam- 
ples of creditable work by our American 
amateurs. besides rtraits of favorite 
celebrities, etc. mong the special 
items will be found an article entitled: 
“How to Produce Nature-Like Photo- 
graphs,” by M. Dunne, manufac- 
turer of Dunne’s photo and lantern 
slide colors, of New York City. 


Subscription Price, - $2.50 per annum. 


Send for particulars, proofs of circula- 
tion, and advertising rate card. to 


National # Advertising # Agency 
149 E, 22nd St., w& New York City. 

















